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ABSTRACT 

This hearing, ore in a series, on the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, was held on Maui, Hawaii, to 
hear public testimony from educators, students, parents and members 
of the public at large. The first panel consisted of professionals 
and administrators from local community colleges addressing the 
needs, clientele, and mission of local community colleges; 
regulations; processing; and requirements surrounding the 
administration of federal financial aid. A second panel included 
Michael Luxton, Alvin Tagmori, Wallette Pellegrino, and Lois 
Greenwood-Audant, all of Maui Community College, with Rose Pfund of 
the University of Hawaii speaking on such issues as the continued 
need for and benefits of the Higher Education Act for low income 
individUrJ.s, cooperative education under Title VIII, the Visitor 
Industry Training and Education Center, and Sea Grant Programs. The 
final panel included Steven Miller of the Associated Students of the 
University of Hawaii; Jim Smith, citizen; Kelly VanBlarcom, Sheila 
Bruening, and Shelly Hao, students from Maui Community College; and 
Priscilla Mikell, a counselor. Their testimony addressed concerns of 
non-traditional students including their financial needs and the 
politics of education. Also included are additional prepared 
statements as well as relevant published material and correspondence. 
(JB) 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 



TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Kahului, Maui, HL 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in the 
Student Lounge, Building 232, Maui Community College, 310 Kaa- 
humanu Avenue, Kahului, Maui, Hawaii, Hon. Patsy T. Mink pre- 
siding. J T 

Members present: Representatives Mink, Washington, and Jeffer- 
son. 

Staff present: Thomas R. Wolanin, staff director; Maureen Long, 
legislative associate; Bob Chun, administrative assistant; Laura 
Efurd, legislative director; and Joan Manke, executive assistant. 

Mrs. Mink. Good morning everybody. I hope I can reach all of 
you in the audience. If you would come forward, maybe we will 
have an easier time. I am not sure exactly where the loud speakers 
are placed. We are okay? Oh, great. 

The meeting of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 
U.S. House of Representatives, will come to order. 

This is a continuation of hearings that began yesterday in Kilo 
at the University of Hawaii, Hilo Campus. We are very, very de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to continue our hearings and the 
taking of public testimony on the subject of the Higher Education 
Act, which needs to be reauthorized. 

I am vrry giateful to the committee for making it possible for me 
to have these hearings and be able to take back to Washington, DC 
and to the members of the committee the ideas and criticisms and 
contributions of the people, not only in the higher education field, 
but also from students and parents and members of the public at 
large. 

We have today our special honor to welcome as people of Maui, 
two of my colleagues from Washington, from the Congress, who 
serve on the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, and I am very, very happy 
that they could be with me at these hearings. 

On my right is Congressman Craig Washington from the great 
State of Texas, City of Houston. He, prior to coming to Congress, 
was a practicing attorney, and has been now in the Congress serv- 

(1) 
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ing his second term. He serves on the Judiciary Committee as well 
as on the Education and Labor Committee. 

At the end of the table is my colleague, William Jefferson, from 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and this is his first term on the commit- 
te8* 

Both gentlemen have long distinguished careers in public service 
in their respective communities, and I am really very, very happy 
that they could come and hear your testimony and to carry back to 
Washington your message. 

We have two members of the committee staff with us. On my im- 
mediate left is Tom Wolanin, who is the chief counsel for the sub- 
committee and has been with the Committee on Education and 
Labor for 16 years. He is extremely knowledgeable, and if I get 
stuck on anything you ask me, I will rely on Tom to respond. 

And accompanying him is Maureen Long, who is a member of 
the staff also. Maureen over there, with the glasses, at the end of 
the table. , , , 

We welcome both of the staff people who are helping us to con- 
duct these hearings and to make it possible for us to have an accu- 
tret use ript» 

Everything that is said here at the hearings will be noted down 
by our stenographer, who has also joined us from Washington, to 
make a verbatim record of the hearings, so at the end when our 
transcript is printed, we will have a complete record of everybody s 
thoughts and contributions regarding higher education. 

I have several members of my own congressional staff here. In 
the middle there with the gorgeous pink-peach outfit is Laura 
Efurd, who is my legislative director, and she works on education 
matters for me in Washington, DC. 

And in the blue outfit is Joan Manke, who works in my Honolu- 
lu office as my executive assistant there. And somewhere, way in 
the back, is Bob Chun, who is my chief of staff in the Washington, 
DC office. 

If you have any problems not related to higher education, you 
can talk to Bob or to Joannie and we will certainly attend to those 
things later. 

But now on with the committet hearing. 

We have two panels and then an additional one or two witnesses 
who have asked to testify. 

STATEMENTS OF CLYDE SAKAMOTO, PROVOST, MAUI COMMUNI- 
TY COLLEGE; DAVID IHA, PROVOST, KAUAI COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE; AND CLARA FOO, FINANCIAL AID ADMINISTRATOR. 
MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mrs. Mink. The first speaker on this panel is Dr. Clyde Saka- 
moto, Provost of the Maui Community College. The second witness 
is Dr. David Iha, Provost, Kauai Community College. And third is 
Clara Foo, Financial Aid Administrator, Maui Community College, 
at Kahului, Maui. ^ „ , , ... 

Before we begin the panel, I wonder if my colleagues would like 
to make a comment before we open, or wait until after the panel? 
Congressman Washington. 
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Mr. Washington. I would like to say I am happy to be here and 
I thank you for inviting me. As you know, my predecessor, Con- 
gressman Mickey Pidand had visited this island before, and on 
behalf of the pecolo of Houston, I am happy to be here. I am happy 
to be here since" this is the birthplace of my colleague and dear 
friend who chairs this committee. 

Mrs. Mink. Okay, Dr. Sakamoto. 

Mr. Sakamoto. Madam Chairwoman, members of the committee. 

Aloha. , , , , 

Mrs. Mink. The record will reflect some gorgeous leis are bemg 
presented to our visitors, with the customary kiss — should I put 
that in the record? . ^ ^ , 

Mr. Sakamoto. I am Clyde Sakamoto of Maui Community Col- 
lege. On behalf of the rural community college in Hawaii and espe- 
cially faculty, staff and community of Maui Community College, we 
are deeply grateful for the opportunity to testify on the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act. And we are especially thank- 
ful you appear at Maui Community College. ... 

In marv respects, Maui Community College is typical oi rural 
community colleges on the mainland. Our comprehensive curricula 
incluaing general and technical education, relatively smaller size 
having served 2,337 students in fall, 1990, and comparatively low 
tuition to encourage access to higher education within the County 
of Maui represent characteristics of most rural community colleges 
in America. The college also enjoys strong working relationships 
with the private and public sectors through 14 education and train- 
ing degree programs. • 

Maui Community College, however, is unusual in that it is the 
only community college in the Sta':e and probably one of the very 
few in the country that serves three separate islands, Maui, Molo- 
ka'i and Lana'i. As a community college on the periphery of west- 
ern, eastern and Polynesian civilizations, our college has a complex 
role in preparing our community and students to participate ac- 
tively and effectively in the Pacific century. 

To provide the committee with a sense of our tri-isle communi- 
ty's postsecondary education challenges, some of the following data 
might be helpful. With a 13 percent enrollment increase from Fall 
1989, 2,074 students, to fall 1990, 2,337 students, Maui Community 
College is the fastest growing institution in the UHCC system. 

At 63.8 percent women, Maui Community College has the high- 
est proportion of females on any UHCC campus. At 30 years mean 
age, Maui Community College students are comparatively older 
than elsewhere in the system (26.7 years UHCC systemwide). 

Of 700 applicants, or about one of three students, who attended 
Maui Community College, 514 received assistance: Pell, 125; bEOG, 
62; Perkins Loan, 37; State Higher Ed Loan, 65; Hawaii State In- 
centive Grant-tuition ' iver, 25; and University of Hawaii Tuition 
Waivers, 200; total fet'erally supported financial aid amounted to 
over $272,000 last yea' . 

Additionally, Mau' County has grown approximately 42 percent 
over the last decade from 71,000 to about 100,000. 

To continue to address these higher education needs, Maui Com- 
munity College has had an extremely aggressive track record with 
regard to accessing Federal resources to address our community s 
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postsecondary education requirements. As a result of our communi- 
ty's growing needs, our college has sought and received support for 
fmancial aid programs, Upward Bound and Educational Opportuni- 
ty Center projects, and Title III strengthening developing institu- 

tioHS I*6S0UI*C68f 

We have also recently applied for other programs related to un- 
proving our library technology and to expanding our Cooperative 
Education program. Let me just say, without these resources, we 
would not have been able to make the strides that we have withm 
the county of Maui in terms of providing access to higher education 
at Maui Community College. 

Without our Educational Opportunity Center that serves ap- 
proximately a thousand students each year, without our IJpward 
Bound project that is going on now, focusing on the high school stu- 
dents who are economically or academically disadvantaged, we 
would not have been able to make the kind of progress we have in 
expanding access to students, to families that are first generation 
college bound within the county of Maui. 

There are a number of different areas and concerns which will 
be the focus of other testimonies including the need to preserve the 
Title III set-aside for community colleges, develop more equitable 
and broader criteria for establishing student eligibility, strengthen 
the college workplace education and connections through Coopera- 
tive Education programs, and creating special support services for 
students with special needs. 

I strongly support all of these points. Without dimmishmg the 
needs of the urban institutions, I would particularly like to encour- 
age the continuing inclusion of language that accompanies an^ ap- 
preciation for the unique requirements "rural" and minority m- 
stitutions. i j • • 

On Maui, we are a small campus. We don t hav'3 the admmistra- 
tive infrastructure to compete with some of the large institutions 
for Federal grants on a competitive basis with ail of the support 
infrastructure that would be available to large colleges and univer- 

81^168 

Our administrative staff is very modest by comparison, and as a 
result, we pull our staff members, our faculty members in to gener- 
ate these Federal grant applications. So some consideration, we 
feel, must be made to give the small rural minority institutions an 
opportunity to compete effectively albeit within a somewhat differ- 
ent context over consideration. 

The geographic challenges of serving a tri-isle community m a 
rural Pacific setting are probably quite similar to those community 
colleges providing higher education programs to other parts of 
rural America. The mayor obstacles of serving first generation col- 
lege bound students among Par! c Island families in particular, 
however, require expanding our TRIO programs. The Upward 
Bound Project and Educational Opportunity Center on Maui have 
provided invaluable support to encourage access among those stu- 
dents who are academically and economically disadvantaged or 
who have simply not been exposed to higher education pnor to that 
work to integrate minorities and those who have not been enfran- 
chised must be one of our Nation's first priorities. 
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Your leadership and Congress' leadership in supporting educa- 
tion and, in particular, 2-year community college programs, has 
never been more important. To bridge the realities between pure 
statistics and empowered and productive student and resident lives, 
strengthenin'; public and higher education through the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act will be absolutely crucial. 

Thank you, again, for the opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Clyde Sakamoto follows: J 
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CONGRESSIONAL HEARING ON THtJ REAUTHORIZATION 
OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 

JULY 2, 1991 
MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENT LOUNGE 

HEARING CONDUCTED BY: Sub-comnittee on Post-Secondary Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor 



Madam chair and members of the Subcommittee, Aloha. 

On behalf of the rural community colleges in Hawaii and especially 
faculty, staff and community of Maui Community College, we are 
deeply grateful for the opportunity to testify on the 
reauthorizatlcn of the Higher Education Act. 

In manv respects, Maui Community College is typical of rural 
community colleges on the mainland, our comprehensive curricula 
including general and technical education, relatively smaller size 
having served 2,337 students in Fall, 1990, and comparatively low 
tuition to encourage access to higher education within the County 
of Maui represent characteristics of most rural community colleges 
in America. The College also enjoys strong working relationships 
with the private and public sectors through 14 education and 
training degree programs. 

MCC, however, is unusual in that it is the only community college 
is the State and probably one of the very few in the country that 
serves thrwe separate islands, Maui, Moloka'l, and Lana'i. As a 
community college on the periphery of western, eastern and 
Polynesian civilizations, our College has a complex role in 
preparing our community and students to participate actively and 
effectively in the Pacific century. To provide the committee with 
a sense of our tri-isle community's post-secondary education 
challenges, some of the following data might be helpful: 

o With a 13 percent enrollment increase from Fall 1989, 2,074 
students, to Fall 1990, 2,337 students, MCC is the fastest 
growing institution in the UHCC System 

o At 63.8 percent women, MCC has the highest proportion of 
females on any UHCC campus 

o At 30.0 years mean age, MCC students are comparatively older 
than elsewhere in the system (26.7 Years UHCC systemwide) 

o Of 700 applicants (or about one of three students) who 

requested financial assistance, 514 received assistance: Pell 
(125), SEOG (62), Perkins Loan (37), State Higher Ed Loan 
(65), Hawaii State Incentive Grant - tuition waiver (25), and 
University of Hawaii Tuition Waivwrs (200); total federally 
supported financial aid amounted to over $272,000 last year. 

o Additionally, Maui County has grown approximately 42% over 
the last decade, from 7l,0oo to about loo,ooo. 
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To continue to address these needs, MCC has had an extreaely 
aggrsssive track record with regard to accessing federal resources 
to address our coauaunity's post-secondary education requirenents. 
As a result of our cowaunity's growing needs, the College has 
received sought and received support for financial aid programs, 
Upward Bound and Educational Opportunity Center projects, and 
Title III strengthening developing institutions resources. We 
have also recently applied for other programs related to improving 
our library technology and to expanding our Cooperative Education 
program. 

There are a nuuber of different areas and concerns which will be 
the focus of other testimonies including the need to preserve the 
Title III set aside for community colleges, develop more equitable 
and broader criteria for establishing student eligibility, 
strengthen the College-workplace education and connections through 
Cooperative Education programs, and creating special support 
services for students with special needs. I strongly support of 
all these points. Without diminishing the needs of the urban 
Institutions, I would particularly like to encourage the 
continuing inclusion of language that includes an appreciation for 
the unique requirements "rural" and "minority" institutions. 

The geographic challenges of serving a tri-isle community in a 
rural Pacific setting are probably quite similar to those 
community colleges providing higher education programs to other 
parts of rural America. The major obstacles of serving fi"t 
generation college bound students among Pacific Island families in 
particular, however, require expanding our TRIO programs. The 
Upward Bound Project and Educatisn^il Opportunity Center on Maui 
have provided invaluable support to encourage access among those 
students who have are academically and economically disadvantage 
or who have simply not been exposed to higher education prior to 
contact with these programs. Continuing and expanding programs 
that work to integrate minorities and those who have not been 
enfranchised must be one of our nation's first priorities. 

Congress' leadership in supporting education and in particular 
2-year community college programs has never been more important. 
To bridge the realities between pure statistics and empowered and 
productive student and resident lives, strengthening public and 
higher education through the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act will be a^jsolutely crucial. 



ClVde M. Sakamoto 
Provost 

Maui Community College 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Dr. Sakamoto. 
We will next hear from Dr. David Iha from Kauai Community 
College. 

May I note that all of your prepared testimony will be inserted 
in the record as though delivered, and you might consider summa- 
rizing your comments. 

Mr. Iha. I prepared a summary of my testimc ly, so l am not too 
sure if you have it. 

Mrs. Mink. All right. 

Mr. Jefferson. Madam Chairwoman, may I move the summary 
be included in the record as well? 
Mrs. Mink. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Iha. Madam Chairwoman, I am pleased to appear before this 
committee to bring to the attention of the committee our efforts in 
addit»sing the needs of our Native Hawaiian students and to rec- 
ommend that Title III funds be set aside to meet the needs of our 
Native Hawaiian student population. . r. i 

In my written testimony, I have described Kauai Community 0)1- 
lege's commitment to create a new momentum for our Native Ha- 
waiian students through the creation and establishment of a Ha- 
waiian Studies pr<^am at the college. I have attached a chart out- 
lining the various program offerings which would be included m 
such a center which would integrate and build connections among 
several constituencies: the college, the community and the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

My written testimony also shares some examples of our success- 
ful work with a very special group of Native Hawaiians, students 
from the Island of Niihau. Our students from the Island of Niihau 
U6e the Hawaiian language as their primary spoken and wntten 
language. , 

I am proud to have on the college staff the first native Niihauan 
to receive a bachelor's degree. Her education included attending 
the elementary school on Niihau, Kamehameha Schools on Oahu, 
Leeward Community College, and then successfully completing her 
baccalaureate degree in Hawaiian Studies from the University of 
Hawaii at Hilo. . tt • 

Today, she is the first person from Niihau employed by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii serving as a counselor at Kauai Community Col- 
lege. Sh3 is an excellent role model for many of our Native Hawai- 
ian students who may have lost their vision that they too can suc- 
ceed in higher education. 

Mrs. Mink. David, you may have to explain for the record what 
Niihau means. ^ , 

Mr. Iha. An island up the coast of Hawaii, which is privately 
owned, and where all the inhabitants are native Hawaiians. We 
have a special elementary school where they try to maintain their 
Hawaiian culture by speaking Native Hawaiian. We have made 
special efforts to have those students not only mamtain their own 
culture, but also their own native language. 

I have included as part of the written testimony, an article from 
the Scientific American which describes a remarkable and signifi- 
cant longitudinal study called The Children of Kauai. In 1955, 698 
infants on Kauai became participants in a 30 year study that has 
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shown how individuals triumph over physical disadvantages and 

deprived childhoods. ...... xl n j t„i„ j 

The life stories of the resilient mdividuals on the Garden Island 
taught researchers that competence, confidence, and carmg can 
flourish even under .dverse circumstances if young people encoun- 
ter adults in their lives who provide them with a secure basis tor 
the development of trust, autonomy and initiative. 

One of the specific ways through which this can be accomplished 
is by providing a set-aside under Title III, part A of the Higher 
Education Act for institutions that serve a certain required mini- 
mum percentage of Native Hawaiian and Asian Pacific students. 
There is a set-aside under the current authorization, if amenued, 
which can be used to assist our institutions in responding to the 
needs of Native Hawaiians, Asian Americans, or Pacific Islanders. 

The current provision in Se ction 360(cX2) states that the Secre- 
tary shall, for such fiscal year. A, allocate 25 percent of the excess, 
about the amount appropriated for part A for fiscal year 1986, 
among eligible institutions with the highest percentages of students 
who are Black Americans, Hispanic Americans, Native Americans, 
Asian Americans, Native Hawaiians, or Pacific Islanders, or any 

combination thereof. i.u- oc 

It is requested that the language regarding this 25 percent set- 
aside be revised to allow institutions that serve the minority 
groups to compete for funds under this set-aside on the basis ot 
Competitive proposals judged by their peers rather than as current- 
ly awawled to institutions on the basis of the highest percentages of 
minority students enrolled in their institutions. 

It would be ideal if the committee deems appropriate to provide a 
specific percentage set-aside for Native Hawaiian students as cur- 
rently is the case under the Carl Perkins Vocational Education 
Act 

In addition, it is requested that the current set-aside for commu- 
nity and junior colleges under Part A of Title III be retained. This 
provision has enabled Kauai Community College and community 
colleges across the country to respond to new and emerging prob- 
lems In the case of Kauai Community College, we are fortunate to 
be the recipient of a 5 year dollars grant amounting to approxi- 
mately $2 million. „ . , ^ 

The college is using these grant funds to respond to emerging 
needs in telecommunications, computer applications, pertorming 
arts, foreign languages, culinanr arts, and small business propams. 
Previous grants have enabled the college to develop and implement 
new programs in music, facilities engineering and electronics. 

The college has been successful in responding to there emerging 
needs becaure we were able to successfully compete for a «rant 
under the current Title III authorization without the wait out 
period. When the college's proposal was funded in 1989, there were 
571 applications of which only 86 new awards were made. 

It is requested that the current provision for a wait out period 
be eliminated to permit colleges to respond to new emergi.ig prob- 
lems on an ongoing basis rather than "wait out" for a number of 
vears Title III funds should be directed to those institutions who 
are positioned to deliver on the key issues facing our Nation and 
that have already demonstrated a record of performance. My un- 
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derstanding is that Part B institutions do not have a ''wait out" 
period. 

I have also submitted written testimony regarding Title VI of the 
Higher Education Act, I was pleased to serve on the Interassocia- 
tion Task Force on HEA Title VI as one of the representatives 
from the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges. 
The task force representing six associations developed a consensus 
agreement on a detailed set of legislative amendments for both 
Title VI and Fulbright-Hayes. 

In particular, I support the recommendations for the need for 
greater diversity in the undergraduate centers and programs. It is 
requested that the authorization level be increased for the under- 
graduate programs so that we can compete for funding to develop 
our efforts in international education. 

At Kauai Community College, we are seeking to internationalize 
our curricula, student body, and faculty. We are seeking to create 
an international education program aporopriate to the needs of our 
local community college. We are also constantly seeking ways in 
which we can cooperate and collaborate with other 2-year and 4- 
year institutions. 

I was pleased to learn during the task force deliberations that 
the University of Hawaii at Manoa as the recipient of four major 
awards is one of the major beneficiaries of Title VI. Your continued 
support, especially for undergraduate programs, will enable the col- 
lege and community colleges across the country to develop pro- 
grams in international education. 

I would be pleased to respond to any questions you may have re- 
garding my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of David Iha follows:] 
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TESTIMONY PRESENTED BEFORE THE 
HOUSE COMMirrEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
July I, 1991 

on 

Title 111 of the Higher Education Act 
by 

David lha 
Provost, Kauai Community College 
University of Hawaii 

Mr. Chairman: 

I am plea^sed to appear bclorc this commUlcc to share with you our efforts at Kauai 
Community College to meet the post secondary needs of our Native Hawaiian students from 
the islands of Kauai and Niihau. I am here to suggest that we initiate a new momentum for 
our Native Hawaiian students. A crucial first step in this new momentum is take a careful 
look at what we have done, what has worked, and, most importantly, what obstacles still 
remain in our paths. 

Kauai Community College, pf rt of the public higher education system governed by 
the University Board of Regents, provides a two-year Associate in Arts undergraduate 
degree in general education and liberal arts and the Associate in Science degree and 
Certificates of Achievement and Completion in numerous vocational and technical fields. 

Kauai Community College is the only public higher education institution on the 
island. The College provides the only access to educational opportunities for many of our 
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residents living in small/rural communities outside of the main metropolitan center of 
Honolulu. 

Kauai Community College serves a substantial cross section of the population as a 
result of an "open admission" policy that permits any high school graduate or adult age 18 
or older to enroll. This policy provides maximum educational opportunities to the residents 
of Kauai. The College enrolls 1,400 regular credit students and nearly 2,500 special students 
during a typical semester. The average student age is 30 years, two thirds of the students 
attend college parttime, with many working fulltime while attending classes. Women 
account for sixty percent of the toial enrollment, and the ethnic diversity of the College 
generally reflects that of the community they serve except for the under-represented Native 
Hawaiians and Filipinos. The attached chart shows the under-represented 
Hawaiian/Filipino as a percentage of total enrollment in Hawaii's community colleges. 

For these under-represented groups, we need a new momentum that provides more 
than access. Beyond the need for sustained and coherent support services, we must look 
at the teaching and learning process, the curriculum, and the campus climate. We must 
extend the traditional curriculum beyond western civilization to expose our students to the 
richness of our own multicultural heritage. We must look at the climate of our campuses 
to ensure that the atmosphere is one where we enhance and cherish our diversity. We must 
insure that the campus climate is one where our cultural events are routine and our students 
are welcomed with our version of Hawaiian hospitality. 
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We need a new momentum that focuses on "Building Communities". The American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) recently issued a report prepared 
by the Commission on the Future of Community Colleges which proposes that the theme 
"Building Communities" become the new rallying point for the community college in 
America. The Commission, chaired by Dr. Ernest Boyer of the Carnegie Foundation, 
defmes the term "community" not only as a region to be served, but also as a climate to be 
created. Community Colleges can inspire partnerships based upon shared values and 
common goals. 

Strengthening our connections beyond the college»with schools, industry, business, 
social agencies and policy groups-will become a key strategy in the building of community. 
Through collaboration, we can reaffirm out mandate to respond to the needs of our under- 
represented groups. Kauai Community College, geographically separated by the Pacific 
Ocean, yet close to the people, can offer a convenient forum for thoughtful discourse; we 
can serve as a gathering place where persons of various constituencies can meet to explore 
common problems. 

At Kauai Community College, we shai at institutional commitment to strengthen 
our connections beyond the college. The attached chart shows the vision we have of 
enhancing our cultural heritage through the establi ihment of a Hawaiian Studies Center 
where we can provide activities focusing on building an educational community for our 
Native Hawaiian population. The creation and establishment of a Hawaiian Studies 
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program will enable the College to integrate the efforts of the community and many of our 
social agencies into a coherent program which enhances our Native Hawaiian culture. 
Through the establishment of this center, we can begin to offer a wide variety of activities 
unique to our island setting. Such offerings will include credit and non-credit offerings 
ranging from Hawaiian music to language and archeology. Workshops such as Interpret 
Hawaii and customized training focusing on our Hawaiian values will seek to tell the story 
of our islands. Our services provided thvough the program will reach out to our community 
with a host of cultural events. Our faculty and staff will reach out and serve as valuable 
resources to Punana Leo, a Hawaiian early education program, to the public schools in their 
Hawaiian Language immersion program, and most importantly to the families they serve 
in Hawaiian communities scattered throughout the islands. 

Let me share with you how the connections established through Kauai Community 
College enabled the College to make a significant contribution in the lives of a very special 
group of Native Hawaiiiins. the people of Niihau. Niihau. sometimes called the Forbidden 
Island, is located off the coast of Kauai. The people ot Niihau are all Native Hawaiians 
who use the Hawaiian language as their spoken and written language. Let me tell you the 
story of three of our recent graduates. 

Our first graduate is James, the first male from Niihau who graduated from Kauai 
Community College. James was recvaitcd into our auto-hody repair program by a counselor 
funded through a grant made possible by the Alu Like Voc Ed Project under the Carl 
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Perkins Act. While in our aulo-body program he also enrolled in an Adult Basic Skills 
program being offered by the Kamehameha Schools through a grant under the Carl Perkins 
Act. He later transferred into our welding program and graduated with a degree in welding. 
He caine to the College as a welfare recipient and left with basic skills, a marketable 
vocational skill, and enhanced self esteem. He is currently employed as a welder with one 
of our sugar plantations. Many agencies provided support throughout his semesters at the 
College but the most crucial support was giv :n through a caring faculty member who served 
as a mentor both in and out of the shop. 

We are pro'jd of our two women graduates trom Niihau who graduated from our 
early education program. One woman is a single parent with five children. She is currently 
a bi-lingual teacher working in a public elementary school to implement the Kamehameha 
Elementary Hducalion Program (KlitvP), a model curriculum developed by the 
Kamehameha KIcmentary Demonstration School, The other woman is the director of a 
Hawaiian pre-school called Punana 1xm>, a family-based education center which icceives 
support from the Education for Native Hawaiians programs. 

Kauai Community College bears a special responsibility to assure that our institutions 
effectively address the needs of our minority students, in particular, our Native Hawaiian 
students. We need to actively advocate institutional behavior that will enhance the quality 
of services provided to Native Hawaiian students and other minorities. Today we are in 
danger of failing to meet our goals of providing a way out of economic and social 
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disadvantage for our Native Hawaiian students. We need a new momentum. The situation 
facing our Native Hawaiian students is not unlike the situation described by Dr. Frank 
Newman, Executive Director of the Education Commission of the States. 

In the May 19H8 report of the Commission on Minority Participation in Education 
and American Life, Dr. Newman wr 

"We have underestimated the uv^ui and complexity of the situation as well as 
the need for sustained institutional and governmental commitment. We also 
have found that some of the more difficult barriers to full participation by 
minority young people are not so obvious. An unacceptably large number 
conclude at an early age that education is not for them. Even among those 
who make it into four year ctjlleges and universities, attrition rates are 
unacceptably high. 

This calls for a new understanding and a more creative approach to the 
barriers to success faced by minority youth from kindergarten to graduate 
school." 

How will the Native Hawaiian compete in this world? How will they be able to 
penetrate technological barriers? How will they be able to develop into productive citizens 
of our World? How will they be able to do any of these things if we fail to bring our Native 
Hawaiian students into the economic mainstream? 

Some of the answers to the above questions can be found in a significant longitudinal 
study called the Kauai Longitudinal Study or Tlie Children of the Garden Island. In 1955, 
698 infants on Kauai became participants in a 30 year study that has shown how individuals 
triumph over physical disadvantages and deprived childhoods. The study reinforces the need 
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for early-imervemion programs such as the parent-education project. Tlie researchers found 
that all children can be helped to become more resilient if adults in their lives encourage 
their independence, teach them appropriate communication and self help skills and model 
as well as reward acts of helpfulness and caring. The life stores of the resilient individuals 
on the Garden Island taught researchers that competence, confidence and caring can 
flourish even under adverse circumstances if young people encounter adults in their lives 
who provide them with a secure basis for the development of trust, autonomy, and initiative. 
Attached is an article from the Scientific American which summarizes their remarkable 
study. 

Kauai Community College, at its best, can be a center for problem-solving in aduh 
illiteracy. It can be a center for leadership training. It can bring together agencies to 
strengthen services to our Native Hawalians. It can coordinate efforts to provide child care, 
transportation and financial aid. It can serve as a focal point to improving Ihc quality of life 
for our Native Hawaiian students. It can be a center where we can raise the expectations 
of our young people for higher education. 

The establishment of Native Hawaiian programs at Kaiiai Community College and 
at each of the seven community colleges who serve as the front line institutions serving our 
Native Hawaiian population will demonstrate the institutional and governmental 
commitment to improving the numbers of Native Hawaiians pursuing higher education. 
Kauai Community College has a pivotal role in getting Native Hawaiians into the pipeline. 
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On our campus, it will require the process of revising the campus agenda, changing 
individual priorities and habits, and willfully disrupting the status quo. With your help, we 
hope that we can take the leadership role in turning the tide of minority participation in 
higher education. 

One of the specific ways through which this can be accomplished is through providing 
a set aside under Title III (Institutional Aid). Part A (Strengthening Institutions) of the 
Higher Education Act for institutions who serve a large percentage of Native Hawaiian and 
Pacific Island population. There is a provision under the current authorization in 
Section 360, (c).(2) in which "the Secretary shall, for such fiscal year-(A) allocated 25 
percent of the excess (above the amount appropriated for part A for fiscal year 1986) among 
eligible institutions with the highest percentages of students who are Black Americans, 
Hispanic Americans, Native Americans, Asian American.^, Native Hawalians, or Pacific 
Islanders, or any combination therefor; and (B) allocated 75 percent of such excess among 
other eligible institutions." 

It is requested that the language regarding this 25 percent setaside be revised to 
allow institution who serve the minority groups cited in the paragraph above be permitted 
to compete for funds under this setaside on the basis of competitive proposals rather than 
as currently awarded to inv itutions on the basis of highest percentages of minority students, 
current practice. 
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In addition, it is requested that the current selaside for community and junior 
colleges under Part A of Title 111 in Section 360. (c). (1) be retained. This provision of Title 
III enabled Kauai Community College and community colleges across the country to respond 
to new and emerging problems. In the case of Kauai Community College, through our fivf^ 
year Title III grant, the College is responding to emerging needs in telecommunications and 
computer applications, performing arts, foreign languages, culinary arts and business 
education. Past grants has enable the college to respond to the needs for a music program, 
facilities engineering, and electronics program. 

It is also requested that the current provision for a "wail out" period under Section 
313, Duration of Grant be eliminated to permit .^olleges who are doing the developmental 
work under Title III to continue to respond to new and emerging problems on an ongoing 
basiF rather than waiting out for a number of years. Title 111 funds should be directed to 
those institutions who arc positioned to deliver on the key issues lucing our nation and that 
have already demonstrated a record of performance. 

We are pleased to be recipient of an award under Title 111. 1 want to express my 
thanks to the committee for continuing this program which has resulted in significant 
institutional improvements at Kauai Community College. 
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Children of the Garden Island 

fn 1955, 698 infants on the Hawitiiun island of Kauai became 
participants in a iiO-year study that has shown how some individuals 
triumph over physical disadvantages and deprived childhoods 

by Emmy E. Wompr 



Kauai, the Garden Island, lies at 
the northwest end of the Hawai- 
ian chain. 100 miles and a half- 
hour lllRht from Honolulu, lis r)5j 
square miles encompass mountains. 
< lifTs. canvons. rain forests and sandv 
beaches washed by poundinR <url. 
Ihc first Polynesians who crossed the 
Pacific to settle there in the eiRhih 
< vnturv were charmed by Its beauty. 
.1^ were the generations of jtoioumers 
who visited there after Captain James 
Cook "dUcovered" the Island in 1778. 

The 4S.00O Inhabitants of Kauai are 
for the most pi.l descendants of 
tmmlRrants from Southeast Asia and 
I'.urope who came to the island to 
work on the sugar plantations wtih 
the hope of finding a better life for 
their children. Thanks to the islanders' 
unique spint of cooperation, my rol- 
li'agues JCMlc M. Bkrman and Tern t. 
t rench of the University of California 
at Berkelev. Ruth S. Smith, a clinical 
psychologist on Kauai, and t have been 
ible to carry out a longirudinal studv 
on Kauai that has lasted for more than 
three decades. The study has had two 
principal goals: to assess the long- 
lerm consequences of prenatal and 
prnnatal stress and to document the 
effects of adverse early reanng condi- 
ti'.^ns on children's physical, cognitive 
and psychosocial development. 

T> e Kauai Longitudinal Snidy began 
at a time when the systematic exami- 
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nation of thedevrlopmi'nt ol children 
exposed 10 biological and psychoso' 
iial risk l.ictors was still .i hit ol a 
mnty. InvestiRators attempted to re- 
totistruct the ovjMits th.it led to phys- 
ual i)r psycho Ic^iical problems bv 
■.rudvinn the histor\' of indi\iduals m 
Khom such problems had already *:ur« 
Meed, rhls retrospective approach 
ir.n create the impression that the 
t)utcome IS inevitable, since it takes 
tnio .iccount only the "casualties." not 
the "survivors." We hoped to avoid 
that impression by monlionng the de- 
velopment of all the children bom in a 
Kivcn penod in an entire community. 

We began our study in l'J!)4 with an 
assessment of the reproductive histo 
ries of all the women in the communi- 
ty. Altogether ^.203 pregnancies were 
reported by the women ot Kauai in 
1054. r)55 and 1956 there «ere 
fetal deaths and l.%3 live births. We 
« hose to studv the cohort ot (i')K in- 
lants bom on Kauai in l')'5'5. nnd we 
followed the development ot these in- 
dividuals at one. two. 10. 1 8 and 3 1 or 
\2 years of age. The maioniv ol the 
individuals in the birth cohort— »22 in 
all-were bom without cotpplications. 
following uneventful pregnancies, and 
jjrew up in supportive enviromiients. 

But as our study progressed we be- 
gan to lake a special Interest in certain 
"high risk" children who. tn spite of 
exposure to reproductive stress, dis- 
cordant and impoverished home lives 
and uneducated, alcoholic or mentally 
disturbed parents, went on to develop 
healthy personalities, stable careers 
.md strong interpersonal relations. We 
decided to try to idcntilv the protet 
tive factors that contributed to the 
resilience of these children. 

Finding a community that is will- 
ing nr able to ro(., 'ate in such 
an effort Is not an easy t.isk. We 
(hose kaUiii for a number ol reasons, 
not Ihc liMSl ol which w,is Iho reci«P' 
n\lty ol the island population to our 
endeavors. Coverage bv medical, pub- 



iic hcalih, educational and social serv- 
ices on the island was comparable to 
what one would find in commrnitles 
of similar size on the U.S. mainland 
at that lime, lurthennore. our swdy 
would Like into account a variety of 
lultural inlliiences on chlldbearing 
and child reanng.since the population 
of Kauai includes individuals of Jap- 
nnesc. Plllplno. Portuguese. Chinese. 
Korean and northem turopean as well 
as of Hawallail descent. 

We also thought the population's 
low mobility would make It easier to 
keep track of the study's participants 
and their families. The promise of a 
stable sample proved lo be JustlHed. 
At the time of the two-year follow-up. 
00 percent of the living children were 
sMil on Kauai and available for study. 
We wore able to find 00 percent of the 
children who were still alive for the 
lO year follow-up.and ^or the l8-year 
lollow-up we found 88 percent of the 
cohort. 

In firder to elicit the cooperation of 
the island's residents, we needed to 
«et to know them and to introduce our 
sWdy as well. In doing so we relied on 
the skills of a number of dedicated 
professionals from the University of 
C.illfomia's Berkeley and Davis cam- 
puses, from the University of Hawaii 
and from the island of Kauai Itself. At 
the beginning of the sWdy five nurses 
and one social worker, all residents 
of Kauai, took a census of all house* 
holds on the island, listing the occu 
pants of each dwelling and recording 
demographic Informatioa including a 
reprodut live historv of all women \2 
vears old or older. The interviewers 
asked the women if they were preg- 
nant; If a woman was not, a card with 
a postage-free envelope was left with 
the request that she mail it to the 
Kauai Department ol Health as soon as 
she thought she was pregnant. 

I ocil physicians wore asked to sub- 
mit .1 monthlv list ol the wom^^n who 
wore coming to ihcm lor prenatal care, 
t ommunilv organizers spoke lo wom- 
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x. 
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lamlly environment in- 
isful life events that re- 
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court My collaborators and I also ad- 
ministered a wide range of aptitude, 
achievement and personality tests In 
the elementary grades and In high 
school Last but not least, we gained 
the perspectives of the young people 
themselves by mterviewing ihcm at 
the age of 18 and then again when 
they were In their early 30's. 

Of the 698 children m the 1955 
cohort. 69 were exposed to 
moderate prenatal or perinatal 
stress that Is. complications d .ring 
pregnancy, labor or delivery. / >out 'i 
percent of the cohort— 23 idlvldu- 
als In all—suffered severe t^natal or 
perinatal stress; only ' 4 * .lants In this 
group lived to the i two. Indeed, 
nine of the 12 chlk '«n m our sruoy 
who died before reaching two years 
of age had suflfered severe perinatal 
complications. 

Some of the surviving children be- 
came "casualties" of a kind in the next 
two decades of life. One out of every 
six children (116 children in all) had 
physical or intellectual handicaps of 
perinatal or neonatal origin that were 
diagnosed between birth and the age 
of two and that required long-term 
specialized medical educational or 
custodial care. About one out of every 
five children (M2 in all! developed 
serlotis learning or behavior problems 
In the first decade of life that required 
more than six months of remedial 
work. By the time the children were 
10 years old, twice as many children 
needed some form of mental-health 
service or remedial education <usual* 
ly for problems associated with read 



mg) as were m need oi medical care. 

By the age of 18. 15 percent of the 
young people had delinquency re- 
cords and 10 percent had mental- 
health problems requmng either In- or 
outpatient care. There was some over- 
lap among these groups. By the time 
they were 10, all 25 of the children 
with long-term mental-health prob- 
lems had learning problems as well 
Of the 70 children who had mental- 
health problems at 18. 15 also had a 
record of ^e•^eated delinquencies. 

As we followed these child: en from 
birth to the age of 18 we .loted two 
trends: the impact of reproductive 
stress diminished with time, and the 
developmental outcome of vimtally 
every biological risk condition was de< 
pendent on the quality oi' the rearing 
environment We did ftnd some cor 
rotation between moderate to severe 
degrees ol pcnnaial trauma and ma- 
jor physical handicaps nt the central 
nervous system and of the musculo- 
skeletal and sensory systems; perina- 
tal trauma was also correlated with 
mental retardation* senous learning 
disabilities and chronic mental-health 
problems such as schizophrenia that 
arose In late adolescence and young 
aduKhood. 

But overall rearing conditions were 
more powerful determinants of out- 
come than pennatal trauma. The bet* 
ter the quality of the home environ- 
ment was. the more competence the 
children displayed. This could already 
he seen when the children were just 
two years old: toddlers who had ex- 
perienced severe pennatal stress but 

lived in middle*class homes or in sta- 




tie Garden liUnd. Ues at the nonhwtst end of the 
I archipelago. The towns that psrncipatcd In the Kauai 



LoMHttdM Stttdy are shotm la the inset Uhue is the couafv 
seat; It is about 100 miles from Honolulu, the capital of Hawaii 
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un an inlormal network ol nciRhbors, 
peers and ciders (or counsel and sup* 
port in times ol cnsis and tmnsitloh. 
rhev \ecm to hnve made school a 
hume aw«iv Trom home, a refUKe from 
a disordered household. \Vhen we 
temcwed them at 18. manv resUlcni 
youths mentioned a favonte teacher 
who had become a role model friend 
.ind conhdant and was panicularlv 
supporiivc at iimes when iheJr own 
lamilv w.1% besei by discord or threat * 
i-ned with dissolution. 

l or others, emotional support came 
from a church Rroup. a Vouth leader in 
the YMCy\ or ywca or a favonte mm* 
isier. IMrticipation m exinicumcular 
activities— such as A-H, the school 
hand or .1 cheerieadinK team, which 
.illdWrd them to be part ol a cooprra- 
u\c »-nterpnse— was also an impor- 
'.mi sDurii* of rmotioniil support tnr 
•ho-;*' I hildren who succeeded nRomst 
•hr oilds. 

With the help ul these support 
networks, the res.llent chil- 
dren developed .1 «ense ol 
meanmR m their lives and a belief that 
thev could control their fate. Tbeir 
rxpenente in effectivelv copinR wiih 
.ind mastcrini; stressful life events 
built an attitude of hopefulness thot 
contrasted starkly w*(h the feelings ol 



helplessness and tutility that were ex- 
pressed by their troubled peers. 

In l'.)85. \2 years alter the lOS"; 
birth cohort had linished hiRh school, 
we embarked on a search for the mem* 
hers ol our study group. Wc managed 
to hnd SVi indlvldo-»ls-«0 percent ol 
the cohort-throuKli parents or other 
relatives, tnends. lormer classmates, 
local telephone books, city directories 
.ind circuit -court, voter-registration 
.ind motorvfhicic rcRisiratlon rec- 
ords ami mamagc certillcates hied 
ivith the Staio Department ol Health In 
Honolula Most of the young men and 
women still llvrd or. Kauai, but 10 per- 
icnt had moved to oti.^r islands and 
lU percent lived on the fnainland; i 
percent had Rone abroad. 

Wr lound (iJ ol ilie 72 young people 
wp had characien/ed .is "resilient" at 
the .im- ot IK. Thcv had finished high 
<< no<il >it thf heiKht nt the oncrffy 
I nsis Olid t'linrd the work l<>rce dur- 
iriR tilt' worst U.S recession sincv the 
iJreat Uepression. Yet these iiO-year- 
old men and women seemed to be 
handling the demands of adulthood 
well. Three out ol four I4ti Individuals) 
had rrieived some college education 
jnd were satisfied with thrir perform- 
ance in school. All but tour worked full 
time, .ind three out ol four said they 
were <;alished with their jobs. 



Indeed, compared wiih (heir low- 
risk peers from the same cohort, a sig- 
niflcantiv higher proportion of hlgh- 
rtsk resilient individuals descnbed 
ihcmselves as being happy with their 
lurrcnt life circumstances 14-4 percent 
versus 10 percent). The resilient men 
and women did, however, report a sig- 
niDcantly higher number of health 
problems than their peers in low-nsk 
comparison groups (46 percent ver- 
sus 15 percent). The men's problems 
seemed to be brought on by stress: 
back problems, dizziness and fainting 
spells, weight gam and ulcers. Wom- 
en's health problems were largely re- 
lated to pregnancy and childbirth. And 
although 82 percent of the women 
were married, only 48 percent of the 
men were, rhose who were married 
had strong commitments to intimacy 
and shanng with their partners and 
< hildrcn. Personal competence and de- 
termination, support from a spouse 
or mate and a strong religious l.nth 
were the shared qual'ties that we 
found charactenzed resilient children 
as adults. 

We were also pleasantly surprised to 
find that many high-risk children who 
had problems in their teens were able 
to rebound in their twenties and early 
thirties. We were able to contact (90 
percent) of the teen-age mothers, 56 
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iNn.i;tNcr or r>iv'moNME>n'At rAcroRs such as family su* 

hilitv ileh) or socioeconomic stilus irtghW appears in Infan- 
tv. the 'dcvelopmcnial quoiients" derived from tests given 
.11 20 months show lhat the rearing environment can bulTer 



or worsen (he stress of perinaial compllcailons. children who 
had suffered severe perinatal sireti Imii lived in liable, middle- 
I lass lamilies scored as well as or bener t ban children (fl poor, 
unsiable households who had no( experienced such stress. 
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(HO percent) of the indtviduals with 
menuhheaith problems and "4 (75 
percent) of the lormcr delinquents 
who were sttll ^llve at the age of 30. 

Mmon ail the tccn^agc mothers we 
interviewed v/ere better o^ in their 
early thirties than they had been at 18. 
About 60 percent (16 Individuals) had 
gorw on to additional schooling and 
obout DO percent (;!4 Individuals) were 
employed Of the delinquent youths, 
(hKc-founhs (56 indlvldiuls) man- 
aged to avoid arrest on reaching adult- 
hood. Only a minonty (12 Individuals) 
of (he troubled youths were still In 
need of mental-health services in their 
early thirties. Among the critical turn- 
ing points In the lives of these Indi- 
Mduals were entry Into military serv- 
ice, mamage. parenthood and active 
pantclpatton in a church group. In 
adulthood, as in their youth, most of 
these Indhidtiils relied on informal 
rniher than formal sources of sup' 
port; kith and kin rather than mental- 
health professionals and social-serv- 
ice agencies. 

Our flndings appear to provide a 
more hopeful perspective than 
can be had from reading the 
extensive literature on "problem'* chil- 
dren that come to the attention of 
therapists, special educators and so- 
cial-service agencies. Risk factors and 
stressful environments do not inevita- 
bly lead to poor adaptation. U seems 
clear that, at each stage in an individu- 
nl's development from birth to matun- 
ly, there is a shifting balance between 
stressful events that heighten vulnera* 
hihty and protective factors (hat cn- 
luincc resilience. 

As lung 3s (he balance between 
:^irc!isful life events and protective 
factors IS favorable, successful ad- 
aptation IS possible. When stressful 
events outweigh the protective fac* 
lors, however, even the most resilient 
(.hiid can have problems. It may be 
possible to shift the balance from vul- 
ncrabllllv to resilience through Inter- 
V rntion. either by decreasing exposure 
ici risk factors or stressful events or by 
increasing the number of protective 
factors and sources of support that 
arc available. 

It seems clear from our identifica- 
tion of hsk and protective factors that 
some of the most critical determl* 
nants of outcome arc present when a 
I hiid is very young. And it is obvious 
ihat there jrc large individual dif- 
ferences among high-risk children m 
their responses to both negative and 
positive circumstances in their care- 
};ivinR environment. The very lact of 
individual variation among children 



who live in adverse conditions sug- 
gests (he need for greater assistance 
to some than toothers. 

If early intervention cannot be ex* 
tended tc every child at risk, priorities 
must be established for choosing who I 
should receive help. Early- intervention 
programs need to focus on Infants I 
and young children who appear most 
vulnerable because they lack-perma- 
nently or temporart)y~some of the 
essential socul bonds that appear to 
buffer stress. Such children may be 
survivors of neonatal Intensive care, 
hospitalized children who are separat* 
ed from their families for extended 
periods of time, the young offspring 
of addicted or mentally ill parents, 
infants and toddlers whose mothers 
work full time and do not have access 
to stable child circ. the babies of sin^ 
gle or (ccn-agu parents wtio have no 
other adult In the household and tni- 
urant and retugcc children without 
permanent roots m a commumty. 

Assessment and diagnosis, the ini- 
tial steps in any early intervention, 
need to locus not only on the risk 
factors in the lives of the children but 
also on the protective factors. These 
include competencies and informal 
sources of support that already exist 
and (hat can be utilized to enlarge 
a young child's communication arKl 
problem -solving skills and to enhance 
his or her sclf-cstccm. Cur research 
on resilient children has shown that 
other people Itl a child's llfe-»{rand- 
parcnts. older siblings, daycare pro* 
vtdcrs or teachers— can play a sup- 
portive role If a parent is incapacitai- 
rd or unavailable. In many situations 
it might make better sense arKl be 
less costly as well to strengthen such 
available informal tics to kin and 
conununiiy than it would to intro- 
duce additional layers of bureaucracy 
Into delivery of services. 

rinally, in order for any intervention 
program to be elfccthrc, a young child 
needs enough consistent nurturing to 
trust in Its avallablUiy. The resilient 
children in our study had at least 
one person in their lives who accept- 
ed them unconditionally, regardless 
of temperamental idiosyncracics or 
physical or mental handicaps. All chil- 
dren can be helped to become more 
resilient if adults In their lives encour- 
age their independence, teach ihem 
appropriate communication and self- 
help skills and model as well as re- 
ward acts of helpfulness and canng. 

Thanks to the efforts of nuny peo- 
ple, several conunutilty -action and ed- 
ucational programs for high-risk chil- 
dren have been established on Kauai 
since our sludv began. I'anlV as a re- 




GMAMDPARDm or otter adiilu caa pro- 
vMt a siippofUvt. nufturiBg role for a 
child ir a partat to abient or becomes Ul 



suit of our findings, the legislature of 
the State of Hawaii has lunded special 
mental-health teams to provide serv- 
ices for troubled children and youths. 
In addition the State Health Depan- 
ment establUhed the Kauai ChUdren's 
Services, a coordinated elTor* to pro- 
vide services related to child develop- 
ment, disabilities, mental retardation 
and rehabiUtatlon in a single facility. 

The evaluation of such Intervention 
programs can in turn illuminate the 
process by which a chain of protective 
factors IS forged that affords vulnera- 
ble children an escape from adversity. 
Ttic life stories of the resilient individ- 
uals on the Garden Island have tau. ^t 
us that competence, confidence and 
canng can flourish even under adverse 
circumsunccs If young children en- 
counter people In their lives who pro- 
vide them with a secure basis for the 
development of trust, autonomy and 
initutlve. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT FOR TITLE VI, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
FULBRIGHT-HAYS (102(b)(6)) 

Executive Summary 

Overview 

In lanuiry 1991 the InteraaaocUtion Task Fbroe on HEA-TlUe Vl/Fulbright-Hayg 
(102(b)(6)) w» fanned to followup on a bfgu" ^i^^^^ Titte 
Association of State Univeisities and Land-Grant CoUeges (NASULGO torevtew Title 
VI for its reauthorization by the 102nd US. Congress. The Task Force consisted 
campus representatives from sbc higher education assodations, and was supplemented 
by the participation of the assodattons' governmental relations and . 
education staff. A detailed set of legislative amendmep«s were developed for both 
HEA-Tltle VI and Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)). 

Tlie Task Force reaffirms support for these programs as vital to fl»e national interest, 
and underscores the important F*deial role in intenutional eduation. m rota stems 
from the direct relevance of inteniatioMl competence to the conduct ^US. fordgn 
Mlicv. and the health and vitaUty of the U5. economy in a globdmarlMtplace^ n»e 

ikmnidments recommended address from a higher education perspective Ae growing 
caU for inteniational capadty building in the US. in response to overseas diaUei^. 

TTie Task Force deplores the stagnating funding levels for *«fP*«fS™ Sl*^^ 
early 1970s, butuSptimisticdiatthe^l^ FY 1991 began an 

upward trend. It is hop«i *• chalknges the US. faces in an inaeasingly complex 
international scene wiU move the US. Congresf the Administration to place a 
higher priority on strengthening the natkm's inteniadonal expertise. 

HEA-TiUe VI/Folbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) Programs and History 

The intenutional education programs of HEA-Tltle VI/FuIbright-Hays (102(b)(«) have 
been the primary response of the fedenl govenunent to meeting the nation s nerf for 
KlfflS^ VIPregnansw«.origi«Uy ta^^ 
Natk>nalDef«iseMuc«tion Act on958, enacted at thehighpo^ 
Federal investment in this progrim readied a peak in the I*" »" • 

woSsiS partnership bet^the govenm«ent and United States higher education 
Title VI fundi played a key systemic role, indudng universities to create and ropport 
hieh-quality graduate training mxd researd* programs that produced weU-trained 
srSdSistawSose expertise spanned the gtobe. TT»ese foreign area experts who 
graduated from TlUe VI centers staffW govenunent agencies, international 
Sreanizattons, and university oentere; produced reseanA that set new standan^^ 
<puUty and coverage; and trained a second generation of intenutional experts to 
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condnue the effort The strategic use of TlUe VI funds estabUshed a foundation of 
knowledge and expertise that was the primary source of the United States' international 
competence diuing the Cold War period. 

In order to expand and enhance the nation's capacity in intemarional shidies and 
foreign languages, Title VI also was authorized over time to support cost effective 
programs at the undergraduate level; a foreign periodicals program; summer language 
Institutes; and business and international education programs and centers. Other 
activities were added over the years through regulations or the U.S. i:)epartment of 
Education's grant proposal priorities. 

Several closely related overseas programs are supported under Fulbright-Hays 
(102(b)(6)), such as group projects abroad, research seminars abroad, faculty research 
abroad, and doctoral dissertation research abroad. This program was first authorized 
in 1964 under the Muhial Educational and Cultural Exchanges Act (Fulbright-Hays), 
and unlike the other Fulbright-Hays programs, is administered under an Executive 
Oder by the U.S. Department of Education as an overseas program complementary to 
Title VI. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, the federal investtftent in TitU VI and futbright-Hays 
(102(b)(6)) programs sUadity eroded through inflation, the devaluation of the dollar, 
and imdequaU funding. Compared to the purdtasing power available to theu 
programs in the laU 1960s, current funding leveU are down 37% for Title VIand 51% 
for Futbrigftt'Hays (m(h)(6)). Indeed, in FY 1991, funding for HEA-Title VI and 
FuIbri^t'Hays (102(b)(6)) combined represented a mere .0017 of the total avatlabU 
funds for the US. Department of Education. 

Ma|oi Legislative Proposals For HEA-Title VI 

• The national resource center program should be enhanced with a set of optional 
funding packages the Secretary can make available to encourage outreach and 
dissemination activities in addition to the centers' core mission. 

• The undergraduate area and language centers section should be amended to 
emphasize the need for greater diversity in programs. 

• The national language resource center section should be amended to ensure that 
the centers are national in scope and few in nxmiber, with a more concentrated 
focus of limited resources. 

• The unfunded second-tier fellowship (FLAS) program for advanced doctoral 
students should be amended to shift the administration to the national resource 
centers which administer the first<*tier. 

• The undergraduate section 604 should be revised to better address growing 
undergraduate demandr. /or internationalization: subsection (a) should be turned 
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into a ''seed'' funding im>giim, ami ttic un^^ 
repJaoed with a weUHlefined progiim to hdp 8tab^ 
exoeUenoe. 

• A new tuboecticm should be addfid to the summer language in^ 
audiorizing summer institutes for foreign area and other international studies, or 
combinations of fields. 

• The research and studies section should be updated and revised to reflect 
emerging dullenges in international education* 

• The periodicals programs should be amended to allow the collection of research 
materials that may exist only in manuscript or other form. 

• The equitable distribution of funds section should be amerided to enhance 
funding for undergraduate programs. 

• The national resource center, undergraduate, and two business progranis should 
be amended to autiiorize linkages with overseas institutions of high jr education 
and other organizations. 

• Language should be added to the general provisions to ensure tiuit new activities 
or programs are funded witii only new appropriations above the FY 1992 level. 

• Theauthocizaticm levels for Title VI programs should be increased to total 
$130 million for FY 1992 and such sums as may be necessary tiiereafter. 

Legislative PropoMda for Fulbrlght-Hays (102(b)(6)) 

• As a parallel activity to the Title VI reauthorization, it is recommended titat 
Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) be transferred from the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exdumge Act to a new Part C of TlUe VL 

• Eligibility should be extended to persons whose careers will have an international 
dimension. 

• New language should be added to promote advanced research overseas by 
(xxisortia of institutions of higher education. 

Other Recommendatlona 

• The Congress is asked to request a study of the Center for International 
Education's staffing needs, and if deemed necessary, to provide tiie appropriate 
increases in administrative funds for hiring additional staff. 
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PREFACE 



The orlgiiud progiwni thai now form pwt of Tide VI of the Higher Education Ad were 
aeated in 1958 out of a tense of national oisla about our Ignorance of other 
culture}!. Over the years, this sense of urgency diminished. The United States failed 
repeatedly to read dear signs about the intematlonailzation of the economic order and the 
shifting balanos of power Wvildwide. As a result, the federal investment in the creation 
and maintenance of vital international competence has dwindled to levels that seriously 
weaken our national ability to understand and adjust to the emerging International order. 

Over the history of ttie reauthorizations of Tide VI, many different groups involved in the 
creation and maintenance of international competence have come to the federsl government 
to make their case. This usually has uken the form of small coalitions or separate voices 
arguing for their particular programs. 

The foUowing document is the result of a very different kind of process. It began when the 
new Division of International Affairs of the National Association of State CoUeges and 
Land-Grant Universities sponsored a workshop on the reauthorization of Title VI in early 
1990. From this effcjit and nine months of deUberations, emerged a NASULGC poUcy paper. 
At that point, the Amerkan Council on Educatkm coordinated the creation of an 
interassocUtion task forw to build on and broaden the effort The task force involve^ 
campus-based representatives of sbc higher education associations in an attempt to develop 
a common set of poaitkms on the reauthorization of Tide VI, and on Section 102(b)(6) of the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exdumge Act (Fulbright-Haya). 

The process invohred flruiiPg a common ground among the foreign language and area 
studies community, the land-grant universities, the state coUeges and univeraities, the 
independent coU^;cs and universities, the community and junior colleges, and the 
historically Bladt institutions of education. Through open and frank discussions, a 
set of quite substantive recommendations were developed and agreed upon. 

In the foUowing document, both detaUed poaitions and general ntkmales are presented. 
The hmding autiiorization proposals are realistic and modest. If we consider the scope of the 
challenges the United States faces. The proposed redesigns of the legbUtion are tw«i on 
the accumulated knowledge the participants have from decades of experience with Title VI 
and Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)). 

With a renewed sense of urgency about the UnUed States' international competence, we 
offer this document in hopa that the US. Congress and the Adminbtr? tion will show their 
readiness to reverse the dangerous decline in our aWUty to operate wiU\ knowledge and 
understanding in the international arena. 

Davydd ). Greenwood 
Chair, IntmModatlon TMk Forat on HEA-Title V1/Fulbright*Hiyi (102(b)<6)) 
Diractor, Mario Einaudi Centtr for Inttmattontl StudiM, ConvtU UnivwHty 
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INTRODUCTION 



As the United States approadies the end of the 20th century, it finds itself part of an 
increasingly complex intemadonal scene. The nation faces new diallenges and new 
opportunities: the restructuring of Europe following the collapse of communism and 
Soviet dominance; the need to enhance US. competitiveness in world markets; the rise 
of new regional trading blocks, sudi as a unified European economic community in 
1992; threats to peace from mid-level military powers, resulting in regional aggresstons 
such as tiie Falldands War and the Iraqi invaskms of Iran and Kuwait; the enonnous 
political and economic transformations occurring in our own Southern Hemisphere, 
Asia, and Africa; enviionmental problems of glc^ scope that require international 
solutions; the approach of major transformations in world sources and supplies of 
energy; increasing contrasts between the wealth of industrial and newly industrializing 
countries, and increasing famine and poverty in other societies. 

In less than two decades, such international challenges have taken on extraordinary 
salience for the United States. Twenty years ago most of the worid's largest banks were 
American; today only two US. banks rank among the top twenty. In the same period 
the share of the US. gross national product result ^g from international trade has 
tripled. In less than a decade foreign capital flows and a negative trade balance have 
tranjformed the U.S. from the Lrgest creditor nation in the world to the largest debtor 
nation in history. 

Most of the international security responsibilities of the United States remain in place at 
great cost Even i the military threat posed by the Cold War recedes, regional 
instabilities unde^core the need for international peace-keeping mechanisms. The 
relatively predictable world order that emerged following US* and Soviet victories in 
World War II has become tmcertain* New approaches to economic and environmental 
cooperation, conflict resdution, and national security are required in a world marked 
by the increasing dispersion of economic and military power. 

A healthy new element in the national equation is the rise of demand to internationalize 
US. institutions as a means of adding to the capabilities of botii the private and the 
public sectors. Hie growing call for intematk)nal capadty-building in response to 
overseas challenges will increase the demand for spedalisb in foreign language, area 
studies and otiier international fields, and further exacerbate the predicted shortfall in 
their production. Many in the public and private sectors have called for measures to 
internationalize undergraduate education across all levels of postsecondary institutions 
as a means to create a more infbnned dtizenry; to add intemattonal dimensions to 
graduate training in prof^nonal fields with overseas applications, such as business, 
law, medicine, and engineering; and to utilize well-trained foreign area specialists in 
government, academia, and business. 

The international education programs of HEA-Titie VI have been the primary response 
of the federal government to meeting the nation's need for international expertise. Title 
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VI proerams were originaUy introduced as part of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 enacted at the high point of the Cold War. Federal investment in this program 
readied a high point in the late 1960s, resulting in a highly successful partnership 
between the government and United States higher education. Title VI hmds pUyed a 
key systemic role, inducing universities to weate and support high-quality graduate 
training and research programs that produced well-trained spedalists whose expertise 
spanned the globe. These foreign area experts who graduated from Title VI centers 
staged government agencies, international organizations, and university centers; 
produced research that set new standards of quality and coverage; and trained a 
second generation of international experts to continue the effort. The strategic use of 
Tide VI funds established a foundation of knowledge and expertise that was the 
primary source of the United States' international competence during the Cold War 
period. 

In order to expand and enhance the nation's capacity in international studio and 
foreign languages. Title VI also was authorized over time to support cost effective 
programs at the undergraduate level; a foreign periodicals program; summer language 
institutes; and business and international education programs and ^ 
closely reUted overseas programs are supported under Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)), such 
as group projects abroad, research seminars abroad, faculty research abroad, and 
doctoral dissertation research abroad. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, however, the federal investment in Tide VI anii 
Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) programs steadily eroded through inflation. This decUne 
was paralleled by a drop in foundation support. The inadequate national mvesbnent 
was underscoied as a problem even earUer than the 1979 report of the President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies, which stated: 

W« art profoundly atarmed by what we have found: a tcrioua deterioration In 
IhU countiy'* languase and meardi capacity, at a time when an incieailngly 
hauidou* intetnadonai milltanr, poUUcal, and economic envlfonmmt U maktag 
unprecedented demandi on America-i tewwrcei , InteUectual capacity, and public leni Wvily. 

Given this diminished national investment, the general shortf aU in the national 
production of Ph.Dj tiuit is predicted to emerge during the decade will be even more 
intense for international education fields, which require extra foreign language and area 
preparation." The number of foreign language and area specialists m trainh^g has 
declined to the point that the nation wiU be unable to replace all the experts retinng in 
the 1990s. 

The recommendations of the ACE Task Force that foUow are designed to encourage a 
Coneressional reauthorization of HEA-Titie VI that wiU better focus the fedwal role in 
posteecondary international education. The outcomes of these recommendations are 
broRrams, knowledge, and people with international competence. Tltie V^ is a program 
tareeted to strengthen the Unites Sutes' base of knowledge about foreign languages 
and areas, and other aspects of international shidies, while providing cost-effective 
incentives to disseminate such knowledge across a broad spectrum of mstihitions. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS FOR HEA-TITLE VI AND 
FULBRIGHT-HAYS (102(b)(6)) 



The following summary outlines the recommendations of the Task Force on 
amendments to Title VI of the Higher Education Act and Section 102(b)(6) of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exdumgr / ct, and other related issues. Hie detailed 
legislative language recommended b outiined in the following section of this report. 



Strengthening of Purpose Statement 

The purpose statement to Hde VI, Part A is amended in Section 601(b) to reinforce tiie 
key mission of Part A to develop a pool of international experts to meet national needs. 



Emphasis on Diversity in Undergraduate Area and Language Centers 

The need for greater diversity is emphasized in the undergraduate centers and 
programs of Section 602(a)(1)(B). As an increasing number of institutions seek to 
internationalize their curricula, studeiU bodies and faculties, excellence in international 
programs wiU come in greater variety . This is to be welcoirted and encouraged. The 
US. needs a national network of diverse programs at two year, four-year, private, state, 
historically-bladc, and ottier institutions of higher leamirg to r*rve as modeb and 
resources for our more than 3,000 higher education institutions. It is al$e recommetuUd 
that committee report language be included to express these views. 



National Resource Centers Linkages with Institutions Abroad 

The list of national resource center activities in Section 602(a)(2) is amended to include 
the establishment of linkages with overseas institutions which tie into ti\e educational 
scope and objectives of Utie VI. Formalized linkage agreements fodlitate long-term 
opportunities for researdt and experienoe-based learning in another country, such as 
internships, study abroad, and curriculum and faculty devekipment all essential 
ingredients for developing foreign language, area, and other international competence. 

It should be noted that while resources are F^vided for university linkages with 
overseas universities under certain USIA and USAID programs, these resources are 
limited in amount and scope, with objectives that relate to the federal agency's mission. 
The intention here is not to duplicate such programs, but to enable the Department of 
Education and the Title VI recipients to establish linkages which specifically tie into the 
educational scope ai\d objectives of the Title VI mission, lliis is consistent with tiie 
purposes of Part A, as stated in Section 601(b). 
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DiMcmiiution and Outreach Grants for the National Rcaouzce Centexa 

With only modest funding levels Title VI has aeated «. small but competent system of 
centers producing specialized faculty, international research, and a corps of 
international experts. An additional grant program is authorized by adding a new 
paragraph (4) to Section 602(a) to encourage and enable the centers to engage in 
interactive linkage and outreach activities with a broad spectrum of professional 
schools, public and private agencies and institutions in the U.S. seeking to 
internationalize, or in need of international expertise. 

For example, international competence in many professional fields t becoming more 
and more interdisciplinary in nature. The Task Force believes the time is at hand tc 
infuse this expertise into professional and technical fields in which it has often been 
absent in the past; in a parallel fashion, an understanding of the international dimension 
evolving in the professional fields should be infused into foreign language, area and 
international studies* The new language is intended to enable the Secretary to 
encourage this interactive linkage through grants to the national resource centers for the 
development of cooperative programs with professional schools and colleges. 

The need for public outreach is also increasing as the international scene becomes more 
complex and unpredictable. The recent crisis in the Persian Gulf this year stimulated a 
surge in outreach activity by *e Middle East Centers* A U5. Department of Education 
survey revealed the large extent to which ti.ese centers were called upon to provide 
background information, language assistance, and other expertise to federal, state, and 
local government agencies, private organizations, and all sectors of the media. 

The Task Force views these linkage and outreach functions as an increasingly important 
role for the centers; it is a role which is in the national interest, and for which additional 
funding will be needed to carry out effectively. 

Revision of Requirement for Fellowship Recipients 

The requirement that Foreign Language and Area Studies (FLAS) fellowship recipients 
be engaged in a program of ''competency-l>ased language training'' in Section 
602(b)(1)(B) is revised to ''an instructional program with stated performance goals for 
functional foreign language use.'' While the Task Force is in agreement witii 
Congressional intent of current law to ensure tiiat FLAS recipients are engaged in a 
language program aimed at developing competency, the Seaetar/s reference in 
regulations to "established national standards" is problematic for the less commonly 
taught languages (LCTLs). "EsUblished national standards" Umits the LCTLs to 
evaluation measures which exist for a handful of languages; these measures are still 
undergoing revision and are as yet inadequate for many LCTLs. Some of the difficulties 
include: 
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1) Mjmyoltheguklciimaxidtnimtxnaitsy^ 
Ui^ulMfc fapttbUHte an IXHL ipcikcr must 
Wctim naii»M>d ttwcommoiay t«u^ 

2) lnslnictkiralouitarialt(btMctcx^ 
levd do not edit Imr miny of ttw LCTU; 

3) The nuntet of itudcnti involved in inuiy of the 
itftditkdly valid; uid 

4) Since dve time It takes to muter these Unguaget it nsuaUy much lo^^ 
taught languages, this diffmice must be taken into acamnt in any nati 

Developed in oonoert with several national language associations, this technical 
amendment is designed to allow more flexibiUty for the LCTLs to develop innovative 
approaches to their cuiriculimi, based on performance goals appropriate to the 
demands of each language and culture, and unrestricted by a set of national standards 
as yet inappropriate to the language. It i$ aiso recommended that committee report 
language be included to express the$e views. 



Revision of Second-Tier FLAS Program 

The unfunded second-tier FLAS program in Section 602(b)(2) is replaced with one less 
adminisbratively complex. There has been mudi controversy over spending scarce 
FLAS funding on an administrative mechanism for a national competition that would 
be costiy and potentially problematic Since the need for fellowship assistance for 
advanced doctoral shidcnto is widely accepted, the concept of a second-tier FLAS is 
continued, but the administration is shifted to the the national resource centers which 
currentiy administer tiie first-tier FLAS and are more knowledgeable about tiieir 
students and their needs. 



Focus of Language Resource Centers 

Section 603(a), Language Resource Centers, is amended to provide that the centers be 
national in scope and limited in number, v«th a broad array of activities required for 
each one. In light of the national language teaching crisis, this section and tiie modest 
funds avaUable should be better focused. Languajje pedagogy is one of the few 
international studies fields where a selected few centen» - an create and disseminate 
materials of use throughout the natiwi and the world. National centers should serve as 
the locations where advanced research on language pedagogy, the development of 
desperately needed materials, and the training of scholars from throughout the country 
take place. It is also recommended that committee report language be included to 
express theu views. 
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Technical Amendment to the Language Reeource Centers 

Throughout tfie language Tesouroe center Section 603(a), the term "proficiency'' is 
replaced widi ''performance.'' The use of term "proficiency" in the statute has 
become jn^Iematic because of its common association with a particular national 
proficiency testing strategy. As noted in the above amendment to FLAS, the application 
of current national standards to many less commonly Uught languages is as yet 
inap{n-opriate. While the proposed substitution does not change Congressimal intent, 
it does open up opportimities for the development of innovative approaches to the 
training of teachers and the testing of students appropriate to the unique cultural and 
linguistic attributes of many less commonly taught laiiguages. 



Redirection of Section 604(a) Undergraduate Programs 

Section 604(a) undergraduate programs is redirected to provide "seed" funding for the 
creation of new programs or curricula in area studies, foreign languages, and other 
international fields. A 50% matching is required to encourage undergraduate 
institutions to demonstrate a commitment to internationalization. These revisions to 
Sec. 604(a) are proposed to conform to a new subsection (b) recommended below. 



Linkages Among Different Poetsecondary Institutions/Degree Programs 

Paragraph (6) of the list of activities for undergraduate programs in Sec. 604(a) is 
modified to provide more flexibility for linking international programs among different 
types of poetsecondary institutions and/or different levels of degree programs. The 
current language of paragraph (6) limits the integration of undergraduate education 
witii only terminal Masters Degree programs. The new language would broaden this 
authority. F6r example, in linking activities between institutions, two-year ooUeges 
could tap tite faculty expertise or library resources of four-year institutions. Linking 
different degree programs could involve better articulation between courses and 
requimnents in tiie associate and baccalaureate degrees, or between baccalaureate and 
nunters degrees. 

Undergraduate Programs of Demonstrated Excellence 

The unfunded Sec 604(b) undergraduate programs is replaced witii a new program 
which addresses tiie immediate challenges of internationalization at ti\e undergraduate 
level. Congress desig^ tiie current subsection (b) to encourage an increase in 
language enrollments; this is no longer necessary as recent surveys completed by the 
Modem Language Association show an 85% increase in undergraduate language 
enrollments between 1980-1986. The 1986 survey revealed that for tiie first time in 
fourteen years, the total number of undergraduate enrollments exceeded one million.'^' 
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This amexidment addresses three strategic objectives: 

1) Preptiingstwknts for whom the undergndu^^ 
chalkngei of operating within an iimttin^ 

2) ExpaidiRg the pod of uniy c iqU undciymduatw from which to devriop post-grsduatc foietg" 
biiguage^ aies studies, «ml other international expeite; and 

Z) SCiengttaiingiindeiSn<iu*^i>^tutionalGfpadty 

eventually graduate level international prognuni where appropriate. 

While the modest funding levels of Htle VI cannot possiUy address the needs of all U.S. 
undergraduate institutions^ a strengthened Sec 604 can provide start-up incentives 
through subsection (a) programs, and capacity-building grants to stabilize programs of 
demonstrated excellence, through subsectim (b) programs. Hie proposal indudes a list 
of activities bdieved to be essential for effective international programs. Since 
institutions throughout the nation vary in their level of progress and sophistication in 
these activities, this package should be offered as a menu of options from whidi an 
institution can dioose to further strengthen and stabilize a program which has 
otherwise demonstrated excellence. 

Included in die list of activities is study abroad. Educational experiences abroad are a 
significant foctor in developing international expertise, but they have been linUted for 
the most part to Wesvmi Europe and to the hurnanities* They have ru>t attracted 
students In the sdenoes or pre-professional pn)grams, and there has been mlniii^ 
participation by low-income and minorities. It is intended that this new audiority 
encoura^^ the development of study and Internship programs in the developing world 
and in new disciplines^ and for a broader range of students. 



Definition of Non-Federal Cost Sharing 

A new subsection (d) is added to Section 604, defining the non-federal share of the cost 
of programs required in subsections (a) and Qa) as proposed for revision. The non-fed- 
eral share may be either in cash or in-kind assistance, and may consist of institutional 
and non-institutional funds, including state and private sector contributions. 



Summer Institutes for Foreign Area and Other International Studies 

A new subsection is added to the Section 605 intensive summer language institutes 
program to authorize sununer iiutitutes for foreign area and odier international studies. 
Section 605 was enacted by Congress in the last reauthorization, but regrettably has 
never been funded. There are several underlying reasons summer institutes can play a 
pivotal role in international training: 
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1) Suii»«erto«gqodta»»oiSMdxetm»ofitudeitf«iMyii«le^ 
tanguagM. Sud»i«udentti»ffllti¥ltobe«wtanumbef»,»oOattiununerl^ 
a ffithatag from initituboM throughout the natkm; 

2) Sunmwta»titut««provl<teUiKeWo<taoftiineforUngu«geiiwi»^iontr«li^ 
language training technique dJflcull for a student to undertake when involved in a fuU-tlme 
degree program; 

3) Suiimieraf a bwakbet*»«en academic years is a good opportunity for overseas iMtitute«,lhM 
facilitating language immersion programs; and 

4) Extending ti« authority for institutes to area and international studies, or comblnailonsth^ 
(indudlnc lanxuages) is a good way to disseminate the research and knowledp developed at 
centers *wp«>rted by TItte VI to people of other institution In addlHon. 
thne iTMlltutet wiU enabte an intenilve focus on interdlsdplinary faculty training and 
devetopmeri of sute of the art InterdisdpUnaiy and other curriculum materiaU that improve 

the production of international expertise. 



Revision and Update of Research and Studies 

Section 606, Research; Studies; Annual Report, is rewritten to reflect emCTgin^^ 
chaUenges in foreign language, area studies, and other international fields. Growth and 
evolution in international education has occuned in recent years, but inuch 
accomplished, including an expansion in research and dissemination. This shouldbe a 
hirfier priority for the U5. Department of Education, in keeping with the federal role to 
piSmote education research and dissemination. The list of possible research studies is 
revised to include activities viewed as critical to the further development of fordgn 
laneuaee, area studies, and other international fields. In addition, because this ftuiction 
is so InTportant, the word "announce" is inserted in subsection (b) to encourage the 
Secretanr to be fully proactive in making tiie results of research projects known and 
available to the education community. It is alto recommended that committee report 
language be included to express these viexvs. 

Technical Amendment to Periodicals Program 

Section 607 authorizing the collection of periodicals published outside tiie VS. is 
amended to allow tiie coUection of timely research materials tiiat may exist only in 
manuscript or oti\er fonn, and which would be vital to a world area coUection. This is 
especially important in relation to developing nations, and less commonly taught areas 
of the world. 

Audiorization of Appropriations for Periodicals and Other Research Materials 
Published Outoide the United SUtes 

The separate autiiorization of appropriations cap for the periodicals and otiier ^eseaxA 
materials programs in Section 607(a) is increased from $1 million to $8.5 milUon for FY 
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1992, and such Slims as nuy be necessajytheicii^ This section addresses a critical 
component of the Title VI mission to secure access to foreign researdi and infdnnation 
at a time of unprecedented dtange in tiie intenutional order. Rising inflation and dollar 
devaluation has resulted in rapidly increasing publications costs. Concomitantly, many 
libraries are fodng local budget crise^^ If funded, this program can play a pivotal role in 
ensuring both the survival of our national resource collections from around the world, 
and the ability to keep these collections current 



Distribution of Funds to Undergraduate Progiama 

Paragraph (a) of Section 609, the equitable distribution of funds, is amended to 
encourage the Secretary to enhance funding for the imdergraduate programs in Section 
604. VVhile current Title VI funding is much too tow to address the needs of over 3,000 
U.S. undergraduate institution?, a greater proportion of new funds should be 
committed gradually to Section 604 in order to eventually reach a proportion of 20% of 
total funding for Part A. Section 604 is currentiy at about 10% of total Part A funds. 
This is important from the standpoint of building a base upon which graduate and 
post-graduate foreign language, area, and other international expertise may develop. It 
is also critical for those students whose careers will have an international dimension, 
such as in the technical and professional Belds. 

Anthorizatton of Appropriations for Part A, Intemationai and Foreign Language 
Shidics 

The authorization of appropriations cap for Part A programs (other than Section 607, 
Periodicals) in Section 610 is inaeased from $49 million to $102 nullion for FY 1992, and 
such sums as may be necessary thereafter. 

During the last two decades, the federal in vestment in Tttle VI has steadily eroded 
through inflation and inadequate funding. Appendices A, B and C illustrate tiie 
inflationary tdl on both appropriation and authorization levels for Htle VI since its first 
funding in FY 1959. Appendbc A shows that the high point in funding as expressed in 
constant 1991 dollars occurred in FY 1967; $63.5 million. By comparison, the FY 1991 
level of $40 million represents a 37% decrease in purchasing power. Indeed, this FY 
1991 level for Tide VI, combined with the appropriation for Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)), 
represents a mere .0017 of the total available funds for the U5. Department of 
Education. 

However, when analyzing the Title VI funding history, it is important to keep in mind 
that up until the early 1970s, Titie VI programs included only the graduate and 
undergraduate language and area oentera, FLAS, research and studies, and language 
institutes. As Appendix B illustrates, a comparison of FY 1991 funding for only these 
comparable programs with the FY 1967 funding level as expressed in constant 1991 
dollars, reveals a 55% reduction in purchasing power. 
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Since its original enactment in 1958 under the National Defense Education Act (NDEA), 
several valuable new programs and activities have been added through statutory 
language and the U.S. Department of Education's grant proposal priorities. However, 
concomitant addition of funding did not follow, thus compounding the inflationary 
attrition of resources. 

Appendbc D illustrates that Title VI's highest statutory authorization cap, as expressed 
in constant 1991 dollars, was $204 million in FY 1974. By comparison, the last statutory 
authorization cap v^as in FY 1987, at $55 nullion. The time is at hand to reverse the 
inadequate level of support for Title VI, and to provide authorization levels which, if 
funded, would restore the purchasing power of the original programs' early years, aiid 
provide the amounts needed to meet the requirements of valuable additional programs 
and activities. 

A $102 million authorization level for Part A would allow: 

1 ) An inoeise in the average grant award for the existing 105 national resource centers, so as to 
restore the purchasing power and capaaty of the late 1960s and to enable the centers to 
adequately meet the additional denund in services outlined in ihase amendments for 
dissemination, outreach, and linkages overseas. The FY 1991 average grant of $135,000 is 41% 
bdow the program's peak FY 1%7 average grant of approximately $230,000 to 106 centers, as 
expressed in constant 1991 dollars. 

2) A restoration oi FLAS grants from their FY 1991 estimated number of 994 to their FY 1%7 peak 
level of 2300, plus an increase in stipends to the Title IX stipend level of $10^; 

3) Funding of the second-tier FLAS program as proposed for amnndment by this report; 

4) A greater federal investment in enhancing the international capacity of two- and four-year 
undergraduate Institutions through an increase in funding for Section 604, as proposed for 
amendment by this report; and 

5) Funding of an expanded intensive sunwner institute program* and increased funding for the 
national language resource centers and an improved research program- 



Technical Amendment to Centers for International Business Education 

The list of programs and activities required of the renters for international business 
education in Section 612(c)(1)(C) is amended to ensure that intensive language 
programs are viewed as only one of a number of effective methods these centers can use 
to meet the foreign language needs of business. 



Linkages with Overseas Institutions Authorized Under Part B, Business and 
International Education Programs 

Section 612(c)(2) of the Centers for International Business Education, and Section 613(b) 
of the business and International Education Progran\s are amended to allow the 
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establishment of linkages with overseas institutions which tie into the educational scope 
and objectives of Title VI. Thisauthority is ocmsistent with the purposes of Part as 
stated in Section 611(b). Fonnalized linkage agreements facilitate long-term 
opportunities for researdi and experience^based learning in another country, such as 
internships, study abroad, and curriculum and bculty development These are 
essential ingredients for developing foreign language, area, and other international 
competence. 



Authorization of Appropriations for the Centers for International Business Education 

The authorization of appropriadons cap for the business centers is increased from $75 
million to $12 million for FY 1992, and such sums as may be necessary thereafter. The 
program is underfunded relative to the wide variety of activities the statute requires the 
existing sixteen centers to undertake. A $12 milUon authorization level envistons 
adequate funding of existing centers to effectively fulfiU this mandate, and an 
additional five to seven centers which would truly provide a network of national and 
regional resources for improving the competitive economic position of the U.S. 

Authorization of Appropriations for the International Business Education and 
Training Prognmi 

The authorization of appropriations cap for the international business education 
programs in Section 614(b) is increased from $5 million to $7.5 million for FY 1992, and 
sudi stmis as may be necessary thereafter. Open to two- and four-year institutions as 
well as university business programs, this section offers an important mechanism by 
which business schools can develop new initiatives in response to the increasingly 
competitive global business environment. Given the rising demand on campuses for 
active participation of business schools in new international venture^, such as 
interdisciplinary programs, and tiie increasing needs of business for innovative 
program and course offerings, a higher authfldzation level would allow an increase in 
the average size of the grants and in the ntmiber of institutions which could be funded. 



Preservation of Fre-1992 Programs 

A new Section 623 is added to Part C, General Provisions, intended to ensure that the 
Secretary does not fund new activities or programs at the expense of existing activities 
or programs. The modest funding history of Title VI and the inadequate support now 
provided to existing programs have been noted . ove. At the same time, we have 
re< ommended numerous additional activities and progran\s which we believe are 

^ssary components to meeting the nation's growing need for international expertise, 
^ i to promoting the intematioi^lization of the wide spectrum of US institutions of 
higher education. It is our intention that these new activities and programs be funded 
through new appropriations above the FY 1992 level. 

n 
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Transfer of Ftilbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) to TiUe VI 

The current Part C, General Provisions, is redesignatw ' t D, and a new Part C is 
added to indude Section 102(b)(6) of the Mutual Educ m and Cultural Exchange 
Act (Fulbright^Hays). This program is administered by the U.S. Departm^nl of 
Education under an Executive Order as the overseas program complementary to Title 
VI. Activities include doctoral dissertation research abroad, faculty research abroad, 
group projects abroad, and special bilateral projects. 

Appendix D illustrates that funding for this program as expressed in constant 1991 
dollars has declined by over 50% since its high point in FY 1967. The program 
continues to diminish, and many well-qualified projects are turned down for lack of 
funds. Approxhnately 85 doctoral researchers are sent abroad today, whereas in the 
program's early years, 125-150 were sent. The FY 1991 appropriation enabled funding 
of only 40-50% of the program's total fundable applicant poolS^^ 

Although this program is administered by the VS. Department of Education and 
funded by the House and Senate Subcommittees on Labor, Health and Human Services 
and Education Appropriations, it falls under the oversight jurisdiction of the House 
Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign Relations Committees. Though Tide VI is 
reauthorized every five years. Section 102(b)(6) has a permanent authorization and 
therefore is rarely, if ever, reviewed. The Task Force believes the time has come for this 
program to be transferred out of the MutMl Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
and included as a new part of Title VI of the Hitter Education Act, This will enable the 
same authorizing committees which have oversight of Title VI to have review over its 
complementary overseas programs. It is especially important at a time of growth and 
evolution in international education that the two programs not only be administered 
together, but reviewed together as well. 

In the transfer, the Task Force urges that provision be made to ensure a continued and 
improved coordination between the U.S. Department of Education and the J. William 
Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Board, the Fulteight Commissions abroad, and the U.S. 
Embassies. In addition, we intend that this transfer not be viewed by the Congressbnal 
Budget and Appropriations Conmuttees and /or the Office of Management and Budget 
as a consolidation inviting a reduction in funding. It is our intention as well that 
Section 102(b)(6) should continue to have a permanent authorization and be treated as a 
separate but co\ 'ementary overseas fvogram, with a continued separate line in the 
budget and anpi*. »riations process. 



Amendments to Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) 

In addition to the transfer of this section to Tide VI, two amendments are made to the 
existing statutory language: 
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1) The current language is unduly restricted vo ''teachers and prospective teachers/' 
Adding the language ''or other persons who have demon*: "rable need for an 
international dimension in their education'' would open up funding opportimities 
for faculty and students who are not necessarily planning a career in education, but 
whose careers necessarily include an international dimensioa This will enable the 
overseas program to conform to the current intenuitional needs of disciplines other 
than education; and to the changes proposed for Title VI. 

2) New language is added to promote advanced researdi overseas by consortia of 
higher education institutions. Rising inflation in the less conunonly taught areas of 
the world and the constant erosion of the dollar have resulted in escalating costs for 
conducting these programs overseas. The new language is intended to enable 
consortia of institutions of higher education to maximize the resources that a 
combined undertaking in this regard would generate/ in ways which could also be 
utilized by other U.S. institutions of higher education. 



Eligibility of American Poslsecondary Education Institutions Abroad 

The Task Force believes that the existing Title VI and Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)> sututes 
do not exclude from eligibility for funding overseas postsecondary education 
institutions chartered and acaedited by recognized U.S. agencies and organizations. 
However, it is also believed titat the main objective of these programs is to train U.S. 
students and faculty in the languages and cultures of other nations. Given the modest 
funding levels currently available for Title VI and Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) programs, 
coupled with the growing demand for support from postsecondary education 
institutions based in the U.S., it is recommended that any participation of American 
postsecondary institutions abroad contribute directly to the main objective of the 
international training of U.S. students and faculty. For example, these institutions can 
contribute to this objective by providing programs, seminars, and summer institutes 
that immerse U.S. students in the nation's culture and languages. Their partidpatk>n 
should occur in the form of a consortium arrangement wi5\ postsecondary institutions 
based in the US. The Task Force recommendB that committee report language express 
these views as the intent of Congress on this matter. 



Center for International Education Staffing 

Implementation of the recommendations of this Task Force will require additional staff 
time at the U.S. Department of Education's Center for International Education (CIE), 
which is already understaffed. The Task Force recommends that the House and Senate 
Appropriations Conunittees direct that a review and study be undertaken of the CEE's 
staffing requirements, and that if deemed necessary, the appropriate inaeases in 
administrative funds for hiring additional staff be allocated. 
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r 



Sic m \%)JU 

(U Ih* ««ttM« ifllit UftJM 8UUt» lU mf 

rang* MoiHiy, It 4t9m4mA m llM liwliw tmi V 

Ml • MrtM liwi il i hiM to Umm arMt; 
i2> k i »t<Hi4pi iftUtor owalrtoi h4 Um ■UIHy U coMHai- 
ia aUMT kflfMiM to ti Mtot I* llM m tmnl i Mk tf mmiUmI 
u«4criUJi4tof wiywa li ii MMif MlliMt 

II) MMMll m4 Nittft gMI H lIlM tf rtwirtfiM aHifl U 
(prM Um 9f99 tim k if to imiM to Iht NUml mImI 
tWif IwtoltortMal M p ^ Mlw toajfwt tf bww ' 
ik» H b ifcc r»9>M iflliif ^ to MriH to Um 



kA#»Mf toiiwittoail aUMy, wiiyrBti §M UiImJ piwiti 
KitiuWto lh« ■ttotoaitl if Mil* toMMft ■ cm iM « pa md 
tf. miU to caorltoM* tot pitg r tt tf Hit FMltrtI Ooirtf«i» 



3;. 



irtM of fbrtifs Itm^itgt m4 totonMtkMtl itudiat 1 
tttrch 



«IM«1 to 



(<() An/ •uch irtnl mty bt uMd to pmy til or ^rt cf IIm coat «< 
•^^whinc tf eptrtlNif a etntor or pragrtM. indWtflf iKt c«tt af 
ftruii/, fun, tM4 ttu^l Irtvtl m forviffii trMt. rtffmit. tr tm»^. 
Irtf Iht c«t4 tf UMMMf tii4 rMttrck mttoi ttlt, Iht ctt( tf cur 
riculum fAti^niH m4 <tvlc» m iwt, IK* coal of bHnfii^ vimlifig 
•choltm ftcvllj to Um nuttr to UmtH tr lA eMiduci tttMrck 
tnd lh« c<a4 of Irtmitf tii4 imMovtmtnl of ikt ttolT. for Uw pur 
p.«r of. if^ vub^l to tuck ctAJitioAt at lha StcrtUry findt m!c««. 
•*r> for. ctrryinf mjI iHt o<^lv«t of ikit ntctJon 



SubtcctKM (b) ol wetoM Ml li im c iid g j by toaeiitog 'to develop 
• pool of totomaitoflil oipeiU to mci ■•OomJ Mcdi/ aricr 
*ac^ii(ioii iM fluettcy/. 

Sub9<citoii (iKIKB) of MClkM 602 U MKfMkd by wseftinf *t 
di wne RetwcMt oT afiei 'and opemif^*. 



S«»bseciiMi (t)(2) of McUoa 601 li iniwdii by toierttoi toe 
Mlowtoi tikf 'to toteb or to c oainc t metfcfe/: *«Im coti of 
dtoUisMni ind MUMtotoMg ItoUftt wlili ovcneat toMiiMioM of 
bigbcf ediicaiMi Mto oibcf oriMtttltoM dtol 1^ 

ednciitoMl objeciivei of toil ttCiUm for ibe pwpoH of 
coniribttiiM 10 Ute leKbing tiid leuarcb of ihe cemer or 



TH Mc'i pivpotc atofwiHN it mniifcd to ittofofoa toe key 
■Mon ol TUle VI Md ki Kbk 10 MtoOMl Mcdi 



Tit trmt fftf priif f iliirrfiity li rmptmirc l in tor unrt rrgnd iito r 
cctocn Mid ivoffime iMdir llito MClioB. AiiiiiBCitAiri^§Mnibcr 
o( iMliiitooM eeefc to totonMlioMliM dieir cwikidi, ttodeid 
boiiet itod tociddcs. eiMllciioc to iMeriiiito«l prapM 
CORN to trader variety. lU U.S. oeedi i iadctoit daittoit of 
dhtfia poptmt ai toro-ycar < foyr'ycar, privato. tortc, 
Mstofkaly'btock. aM odicr InadiuiioM of bifbar iNnto^ to aerve 
ai Modefa arid icaoiircea tor oto noto toan 3JD0O bi|bcr adwMloii 
toiMkMi. II la otoo rtcdfliMtddtd Mat ctoHMMIft 
rtpori toa|Hi|f be inelndtd to «aprcM Ibtac vltwi. 



toScc.MI(b).dMli»of 
■aitohai naowoo ccMar idlvidai la MMitood to toctoda dto 
cdtoiitoata i of btUy wito ovaneoa to ato totom w»te» ite tofo 
jte e d r aiioiilioopeawdobJecdvcaflfTMaVt naaaHnJ 
lifcaf gpaeMCtoi faciMtoM to^d-torai oppoitotodia naeatcli 
aadcapeiim c o baa rd hd n to n to to w d H i c towiry. tocb aa 



Ibeae ait candial bi^wdinto iv devctoptoi farci^ iMfMce, 
area, add odiefltofnitoiniiilcoipeleooc. HMMrorpalitttodi' 
■HIM cleatfy ittoie 10 toe educaiioMl Mitiioa of S«c. 602< atfcb as 
edutaiioAal associaUtMi* or govenmenul oriMixatoMi. 
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SiibMciJM (I) of wcOm 602 to aMCiided addiiii tile Ibte 
new pmmft « Ike Mtf AtPBof: 



'(4) IV Secrcury nay mkt tdmw^ grMU to ccfUm 
de4«cii«M la ptnp^* ( I X A) ior My CM or ci^^ 
of tte IbHowliif purpoMi: 

'(A) Pirofftmt of Imkigc or owcitacli bciwccii 
roreige Ua|»a|e. area ti^ith aad oilKr 
(fMenMioMl nddt and profeitkMul xhoob and 
colleget. 

'(8) Proframi o( liakage or outrtacli witli iwo^ 
Md four* year coHeiee and mknnkun. 

'(C) Protrams o( liiika|e or ouircacli wHh 
dcparimcMi or igenckt of mie aad rederal 

fOVCIMMMI. 

'(D) Pirofnmi o( li«fca|c or omrtacli wMh Uk 
aewi aMdia* batiaeii. proTetikMil* or (tade 
aisociaiiofit.'. 



TIM Saoraiary ii aiidtttMd to mM iiiiiM iMM to ila caMMt 
to d^iiia to latonrilM IM«|a «4 Mnacli ijiMilaa «vl* 
lyactni of pi nfr Ml n ail h I hmK pat Mi wd p ri <toa ijiaclM m< 
MMIoaa to dN U J. aeafclac to laMnMkNMMai. « to 
loieiiaiioMlauefiiN. Wmwtoiton toliiMiiuad taad^ia 
to becototol M tocr«aito|ly toifortaal nk for ilM CMB^ 
to to IIM MUoaal tolCfMI Md wlOcii witi mjulft idditM 
10 carry OMieflecUvcly. 
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Urn f^^twm^^mkm^ \ fmi^ to injiiryiM l i t m i^tM k m •i n ttmi 

(■i 8lJfM*4 ti ft fi f H aUN to liiAvMMli wlw an ti^i^ii to • 
mrMi if rn wpt « wi f y hMi< tonrMft Inlniaf, tr to • MgrM 

wUk MM tlllte. totoflMltoMll ituSM, M (Im IllUfMiJMMl M- 



VITLE VI IICA RCAirrilORIZATION ACT 



5UGGKSTI0 AMINDMirrr Oil 8U1STITUTB 
SMbKcikM (bHi) of iecik» m k muM ^ tvi^i^ ^ 

ciipftd to M IwmwHml prarM wtab 
pcffofMiiM loili for feiicUoait lofdf^ 
to • profriM i ev c toyto i Mdi p c i f o m ia w |mI«. to 
coMbtoilkNi wM Met MHdtoi. totemiHoMl Miiiiet, or 
Mm toMntMloMl UfM of • profeMkxMil itodtoi 
profTM.* 



VI.3 



RATIONALI/KKrLANATION 



tiiatoi irf <»toni 'rwnpHnry >mi< tn^iji n^tog' to 
<w km B o w fli l y lamto totgw in (LCIU). WlUivitnto 
" CMiriiitoMi toMM af cmMlMP It toM dHl 



nclptoif ai« MiKMi to ■ iMpafi I 
k icfc ytoi wpHMc y, i< Sacwtory^g w to iw t to toi m u to tf oni 
10 'Mmililiii MMtoflil mMi- (SmjIS? J<a X CHI fM 
157) itoite tcm 10 aviivMkv MMM to • 

yd ilPf in to w— y LCIU. SontofiaMrkiMMtocMe: 
I ) 1^ fildrttoai aoi toMWMMi io OM uM toio aocoMi 
uiMto <itowl ini Migilrtr nutltlKii to UTTt iptiUr wmk 
to^, MM >ii n <IH wwy i MtowW km Wti^iK wlt w m i I iie 
tmmMlj lio ito limiw p t T 3) tom rtto oH wa wto li (Nite 
ie«t^ilM gU ii fii <w wr wMMf.ioi<iatoMiy)to»toi»wped 
Iml do Ml to M«y unu: 3) Moy iriu *0 
Mitel of MtoM MRiM M too iMiM la imiar • aiitoNil Ml 
HMMMf «Mt iMl 4) A oMtoMiy ipplM MMk AmM lika 
toiD iccool <w toagoitoii H nfcfi ^.rfy » ^ Tto 

bMB4iopitoiil«t«li#PK^ 

■I IK toM^nB i toifi m in t t ff f i-r 11 M MM rKiaiMMM 
ikiVcWTll^ rtporl toigiilt U NieM*^ tiprm 
Ibtit vtowi* 



CURRKNT LAW 



i'UM TiM Smtory te tlM tuthortM^ U mr4, en ^ of • 

hMtHy w to f«iw< IMI. IT •v«ltoM«l U Um ifMl«H| iMfHifi mi 
(CI 8llf«fi4t Mf k« Ibf y» u • miiiiiMtfii 4 y*n etollft- 

^*d)/8(iMn4i may k« w«4 hr con(lniM4hMi tlydif* •! Itt* In*** 
itiUon wlUrA lh« rKif«M4 to currMlljr MralM tntf for Um cwMiict 
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VI-4 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



Sm^mciim (b) ol lectkM 6<n is Mnended by Mfikini ou ptnirapb 
(2) Md iMolb^ tai K« *Maf fUMv 

'(2KA) Tbc Sccreiiry k abo nidw riM id id riiU puta id 
IimMmIIom of M||bit idMnMoB w MMbiMikM ol ikIi 
butiimtoiu for ilic pMiyott of poy^ nlpctidt 10 Mdcmi 
begMRi widi Acir lUrd ycv of gridiialB niiUfii to My 
ccwcr or pnptm •pproved by Ibe SecrcUry wider ibis 

'(B) Stipend rwipteMt sbiH be Mivtduts CN|i|ed in 
compleibii KlvMoed dcfrw ic^kciiKiiii ki foniin 
iMptfC. roreif* mtt Mudks, or oibcr iniermUoiul 
fields. 



wMi OM Ism idMWffMtvity (NMRfltt. HMsvhisbiMMKli 
ooMrovirty OMf otfuidbid MM H*AS MNdbii on M 

idMbllSlftllViMCMftlMI toAiMiOMloOMIMIMln bt 

fmif mmI loSfsMly pfobhumic SbMtfuwbdlbrisNmMf 

^V^A^^MW^ - ...» 



cowc<piof>itcoM'lkfllAS>s BH lii M ilbidii m i»hii » iiloii 
Is sMIIsd to Ibi ilnicSMff ilffidy piM. iIm MdoMi i«om 
aMcn. nn mmii n wi u nly idwriolsw dw flfH-ltsr FtAS md 
«iiiowtawMe4|c a Msbboi<diek < tid M ti«idib i lfPBsds. Hie 
fiiail year *ttig|Cf* foriMs wbMCikM is updiud ID FY 91. 



«1 



*(C) SlipeiidB ibiN bi for dio purpose of coMpleikii 
de|feo if^ikffliMii, Mdi M ibi pfb-dlsssrtiiioii level 
studies, pi m irnkw for ditsemttop n$mek bi,'*>«diflf die 
study of lets cotMAonly tMgbl hnfuigei, dUsertMion 
KKtidk ttnad. id distfrtsitai wrkii|. 

'(D) Stipends may be lield for up to • mAiHMmi of four 
years coniiageiil on aatisfaciory progreaa lowaids 
conpleiMM of ibe degice ptofpam.*. 

SubsecikMi (bH3) of section 602 ii tmemkd by striking oui 
'198S* and iuetting in lie« (hereof '1991*. 
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to SOS miw 



IW ■iiritiry It iii4iiirh«< to nalM tnaU to tmi 
rtcto vMli is^liMM ti MflMr liiicil l ia, w mmk^ 

di lMlltoll«^ titt pM^gn tf Mt^tfaMl^^ 



mIUm Mdi hutHaUi^ tor Uto purvoM • 

ilwgt h wt U t. m4 tytiiliiitf l iafiiMit toa l iilm < , 

•iMil wnrt M f iinw to If rfi Um tt^Hy to UkIi mm Iwfii 
iM^iMfM tliictivtly. ActltfUiM ttrrM Mil bjr ntdi mImi 



ifarillwillieitorii 



(M IIW CMtfMt I -.. 

(nttlM^ liHiiitog tkmrmti mhm 

\t) tfto ii I lii f iil iMrt iM — 
y—Wtudi rimwfc hi ■iftoti— tofWwf ■ ■ , _ . 

hf MM M ■ lUMaM MM 



IKtfftoto to Ml •kmaHkmd MUtaf Pm mm m ■ i » i H iN Mii 

, HfliM ttitolM •! toMlf^ Ii Uto ■<Ml» mg>U mk UiM» 

L tritoftM. m4 Mm MM •! liwi to cfcml tt>Mt . , ^ . 
) iImIm n Al to U w iMlnMliMMl MMtoftoVi l« lk« Um mm> 
mMiJy toMgM iMifMaiM; Mi 



(II llM miim^tmi <Imiw1im*Ih e< iMMfdb <«Mlto, Mfdi' 
1a| MAtortok mmI iMpwrii pidmm^ tiinlU§^ to •Umm 

lidhlll Um pMUMMl^My ttfUCAikll M MMIIilly. 



Bm iw i«»n*aMMto*yliMitKMiM<toM«UiTM|to to 

MM Wtttt 




pr ogr««, Micli M- ^ . ^ i 

01 MtoMnlN fcf iMililwi m m4 mpmmIm il Mn«M> 
graiiMto twirMM Ii lntowM h iMl titiAk.^ 
ffl toMC? rmtnK mnMm 4»nk^mm^. mit^f- 



UlU MllffkiM; 



4g» 4 ipMMl. 
to iMMlfii OTMnlri 



I MMmImI •! IkmVm iMfMlf* CMMM, 

M«r«<M Mi4tf wMdi toe^pi t— rt t w 
iMlilulkM M vWiliif fMuHy. 



•If 

1I» priff»M« <toiim< to toUfraU uf»4tnp«4u«t« •^hteMitm 
wiUi tormifitl MmUm Dtr^ profraiM ksvtof I 



i totonMliM 

•enritv tnj mMnrk« («Mh«r if •ttiiof 



StttoccikM (•) of KctiM <0J b iM^iidei ly- 

(1) lUiiliii QMi *opcniiiig tongMf mWh c«iMcn* md 
liicrtiil Ii Hm iMMol *«pMMki| • mmII ■MUtei ol 
fMioMt Im^m^ fctOMfCC ii4 Iniiiiif cctMCft** 

(2) ibikliii out *Mty tocludc' and Uiertini to lieu 



Md iMUtkl 111 liM llKfWl 'peffOMMAM Mlkg*. 



(I) unhlfig out 'ilrciiiikeii Md* thu 'cirtyliii ou • 



(2) innn Um foilowto| «cw leMeiM «ftei Um firii 

MMMM |lM«Ol; *1lMM ITMf iM bt iWM4ed 10 

hmlMiitont MsklBi to amm mm fropmt or CHricult 
!• MM Mudici, hmgk litfM|«i, and oikf toluMikMial 

(3) sbihMl OMI *m«y be for pfo^U* Md iakiI in Itcu 
tliertof 'My be HMd to p«y it|^ CO 30 perccM of Uie con 
ofprojDCU'iaiid 



BEST copy AVAILilPlE 



11M iMgMitt rciom cetoM MdkM II MMMded to provide 
OHton te mMrhI Ii Bo^ Mii IMtod Ii MMiibM. «Mi • IfMd 
MTiyofKtMlluMMfMMdioiiL biNMolAeiMtoMl 

iMflMfC ICMAIiII CfWI, Mf HClkM Mrf Ikl Hodni fMdi 

ivtlMAoMtdkbcMcrfoCMMd. UnfuefepeAiyofylcoMcf 
dwfcwti d mMll iw ilitodiMf W diwtefiiMlMtod ff w o wi wi CMi 

dMtMiM. NMior<ieiMBnriniddHnlnalttb^ 
idv i i co d n MM cl ow Ifm pidumy, dw d e tolopM w i d 
dl^ptT l ^f^y^gfdfd^l^i^wiii^il^dd'lf wMf^pMprtrijwfwiw 
ilwi | ltoMi ibt ooHMnr like pitoe. M li iIm r u iMWiid c d 
AH CMiHiltcf rtpeN liiiiiie eipreM ih«« vle««. 
Ii die iMfe^e fitoufft ccriw wciloi die Mn* pfpfteifufy* d 
leplicedvidi'lMrfQnMMe.' 1lMHttdfdiiinm>ofkleicy*lii 
dw MHiNe hn becoMi ptoMcMifc beceuM of lie coMMQi 
•ei(Kliikm wWi I |tortk«lv ittteiii MofW^ 
As iotod to otf MMMM 10 Sc(. WlfbXlKi). tppllcM^ 
of OMncM ftMloiel MidMdi to Mioy kto coMMOily toM|iH 
iMjMiici Im y« Nppwprtm. WMIedMpropoiidMb«ito(KM 
doei aoi clMNM CodimiloidI bMeM, II does opeii dp 
ownrtMildM brdw dBirtffMii of kmomkn epieoeciKe to die 
MMtog of Micim tid Ae iBiiiog of Midetof apnoprieto to ibe 
culMrAl aid HiiittiMlcaititMiet of Mi^KiicoMHKwIy 
toM|M leniMiRea. 

IMsMcMlNieiiwoMldrediMCtSec. 604(e) profn«e to provide 
*eMd'fitodiidfadWCiei>htoofiewpro>r>MilihM w iiiiioei i 
toidtei Md fafdpi iM g i ^ei it die i i d r y yi dii e leMl> ASM 
MeicMoi II roqvlRd to cacoMfifc iuUtoUoM to danoMnto e 
cow M ikieMl to likf i tot i oii Ht il kw i. HtftoK/Moiuto 
to b i ecUoi (e) ere pnipoied to coefonN to e mw mbicction (b) 
fooomiieodiod below. 
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M) iuikioi oui pmcripli (6) Md iMeiUni Ml lieu dieiv^ 

^6) iMcmMioMl cAKilkM pnvrM detifiiQ^ 
develop or nkm IM«cm kMwee« my and 
lont fut iMMMloM of ktgker edncMkM. or 
Iwr ihM iU Mdpon- h i rr riM f Me 
profTMi or iMiJiytitM; Md*. 



VI.6 



RATlONAtB/IXPtANATION 



pii iMadMM wouM Modtfy cmM bw 10 invMi MM 
AMilMyfolliiUHlMmiM 

rnraatf. Rv«iMplf.tolikiiif aeiMilMkMMM^ 
Nn^yfv cnlteftM CM 1^1 d» tkilijr fi^^ 

irtinlita UIMM ooHrKi «d n^M^^ 
faictalMMc dcfittt, or becweM bccalMM ^ 



CURilENT LAW 



Mitt HNlilultoim A>|j^h>itlliiliuii wih^^j^ triMWoii teMiig 

Ill A» Aa NMllMlM ¥ Miilir tAMito Ml Ml ha illfMt Ibr 
• trttM miT tkk ■^bwiiw Ibt ■ AimI yiar iniIm»— 

111 MM W ttM MMhtf tf ilMMlto MftlU •! Mtll hllll- 

itillM In i i nti iiil ftHmmkUtf hmnMt mtm m m (kUkmt 
I tfy BigJi ny^yii I n iww t j iKt total SMubw if 

(ill ncii iM t Hittoi i rtadi i i llMl mA tntoriiit iliiiMil hmvt 
•'i c« ii M ly MBflM«4 M iMil I MM* •< MCM^nr mIimI Ibr* 

(Bl f Um MMfM Mfcf«iifr«^ (Ami, Uw UUl Mwlif wi 
■4ii4ct»u tMttlM Wm ImUteliM iImII U tgtiMni< to to imI 
to Uw Miai 01 ito MMntor ¥ fulllliito Ihtm wiillito iMnito 
•ir«M'^ •« IM todHattoa, Mii Um BmSm ^ fart^km 4twm 
ui»4itl«U ptoitfito alto Mi«ll<4 M Uw ImIIMIm lir m m> 

ii« 4rt«riiaiw4 iMlMbl^ lii MMff4Mit wiUi iton^af^i 
^TMrriM ^ Ito iMntory. 

I3i ■ (vfi^itii tor llw awtrd d uny Mi4«r iMi mAmc- 
iMM, ih* Bitttisn tmf mitklmh irk»m br tvaltMUnf pttgrMM 
•MMir^ vtUi ftmto Ibto •utoadiM Mi4 rt^lr* mmmmI 

rtfori «»l»id( 0v*1mIm ||m ft^t t m an4 pnfki^mf of trndtnto In 



TITLE VI IIEA REAlfTHORIZATION ACT 



VI-7 



SUGGISTID AMINDMIKT OR SUtSTITUTK 



RATIONALI/gXPtANATION 



'(bK I ) IV Secrcttfy if abo MitofiaN 10 Mikft fTMU to 
iaUHotiOM •! Mftor i*KMlM M c ito lU <lo M •! Md 
Itoti i lDM fofnit m ifc u iiiywintotftf to aii W i c lciictltaKt 
tototaito<k«.feic»ilii f ii iH .iMii<f>toBWtoi nn HfcMito 
owlwtotwtoiitoifwif I iMililnpiliitoiMrniyrtwifc.Tkto 
ffMU AiU iilKBi UN tif^rllirMiu tiJ i mi toiwillaa 
o(Mlato|pwrMWL C him i<iMi<w** n <l wrHM 
I to IM H la SO ptoM il *e CM d pi^^ Mtf 



mt/jf to tied to pay 

toiiv itk I wMdi m H iiitogiil pirt «l MCk • rrafnto. tocli M 

'(A) leacMsi. itmRk. cvincytuM dmlapmcto, 

'(B) Mre«|lto«l«| iMdergfaiiiau Miiafi mi 
iMcfltobflMl cifcitoi) 

'(C) dcv(k)pill| MV knip^ lMi|M#i MtolM. 

cipedtiy li tmfm$m p w ^ iwly 
toMt>< i* ^ hultoll M i. mi \ m pM k$ ito 

'(D) ciFMdtog Iftnry Mil kaMn ftoowccs; 

'(E) ciUblilllUl llNltici overicti wilb 
UiUimiMi •! Mgtof eidCMlMi Mtf 
otIMteaikMi itol tMi>i<f to ito «AKtoiotol 
ot^edhMtCiMttototollM; 

'(F) devtlopiiii profTMii deitc*^ ^ imtgtut 
prolrtototol Md torinkit tdactoiM wMi mm 
iiu4Ui. forelgi UN|ua|ci, md oihci 



(H ii toplicai wMi • Mw piQgMM «Mi 

MtoVtoWMtoMliMlltolllMal iN 
Qmhmi *• MNtort MtoKllM <b) 

M htofCMfe h lMfM#l MMOltoMM; Ml li M kMirr 

Aow M Ut MCtoMi Ai «i4«|toAtoto toipiiii 

IND^H 




■Ml iAftttoto Atoi MM|^ il||N||hiiw 



totowi^ctofciyiili|iiiili| Kin 
||jiHiiiHliiiB;»ll^iii^|fapMl ilo 
M^p^Mtoi toto idlcfc ID iitilty pna t 
to^toji, toto miiHtMd pitoi toiMtfUfwil iiptotto: m< 3) 
f >W| i f lii j w i ii p i iiiii jiWlitoi w il c ip g l l| ki it ^ ^k^ 
1 ^ lii i « to il «i I wi toHly p9f^ knl toamifctoy 
ptofMi «Alto ^ipwpriito, 

VAto mqM kvcli ol TMi VI CMMI poMiMy lAfercti 
<to«wto«lillUi. Mdiiyiiiini hMhtotoM tow^jitoMd 
S«.IMcB» topvM^ itoHf toin l w »ito % > tofci m lM (i) 
B^M^inlapMl^^^ 

m» ■ -A .» - ^« — » ' ^ A— A.- 

HMCWC MNHMtoM pOpMM. JMS IMMWDM ■vn^lMH 

MilM vvy li riMk Itvil o( fnrw m4 loplMMiiM li tone 
Ktfvltoi. irfl tocfc^t ittniM to olfcMd II • toMM or ofte^ 



fccw Mch MtoiitollM CM Aooto to ItoUw MMtotoi 
ttiMitt i pnvTMi «M tot atfietwito iMMUlnMUM 



CURRCNT tAW 



TITLE VI HEA REAITTHORIZATION ACT 
SUGGESTiD AMINDMiKT Oil lUtSTITUTi 



-(G) 4iMC«luilH (wrkulir maieiitli tnd 
jwogriia^^iitlgM 10 Ptkcr «4ttcaUoMl 



VI-8 



KATIONALI/KXPtANATSON 



oppeiiMkki «• Ml oiiMfwlas ivalkMi m 
Iv ttrMdi flfportMitici ve km wktwite 

-(3) AsacoiidWMfarltoftftario(My r^MNto dui 
fubMcikM. Ike S o cit my Mty MMMWk cfiMria for mhmim 

tnd i«9yk« M iMMil fcport «Mcl evA^ 
and petfcnnincc of flMtfMtt hi Mdi piorMi' 



Secinii 604 u MMUdtd by tdtdiAf llM lblk>wiA| new lubMctioii U 

-(d) 71w MR Fedcfit fWt of lh( COM ol progrMN 
HMkf (bii McliM May la pro^Med aWwr or M kM 
a«iiuacc. S4icliaiiiiyne«MayU€Oiapnaedo(MiiilkioilMd 
■ON iMiiliMNMil rwdi. iocludlai Male Md pfhue coMiteilonj.*. 



GAKMioiial ctpcftaci iftraad an ■ %d(kaM fccior la 

i iail n iMlBf|ii,M< w y l MiaNaitiMliadldf 
WMlHiBMiMdlodMlMMMaWM. Hay 
T te ii riwnii > on mimkmd 

Md iM IM iMi aMMl pMk^plU by low-fa^ 

MdMtehito TWiwtdoitodM ^o tdiamcoMfHcdn 
d t y ifay wii of My aad pfogr iwi h dn dawrfopkg 

MvM iM to Mw dkK^diMd, iM fv ■ knadu iwfe of MdM 



nil a4iien<ftRieMderNietikiioi»R<kff^ilwccirdiccaaicir 
pfOfrmmtidicdl«aiiUec<iMi<a)afrf(|)upra^^ fMowiiii 
ca* <v inkind aisittancc. and inMUuUcBial aid nQOliiiiiMaoMl 
funis. 
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CURRENT LAW 



IMttNMva tUMMCa UMOUMM IMVfTfVfM 

Sir m umiTMIhtnIfy i»>MlliirtM<to— fctgftototo- 
(A) MiiliMlit liil g »i< to MM( llM Mt4i Ibr mImIm Ii** 

(I) iuimti U pimMb p r i f iiili m l M nU fm nt 

•M^MlrfttatafMlMfM^toMkMviir 

(3i4truitoMA^MiiivlMlMdlMiMf ktiiMJIir^^ , , 
IAMi|lMri«^^ 

itn « fylMx- tr |»K I I— Utii to II ff U mmtjMtimMm 
fuUx a^Mliklt m MStofl i M fi lW •fJ» tortlMl ill . . 

Ibi flitnU i«i*4«W«4«f Utfa t*aiM iImN M smM m Um Uilt 
0^ ».<«mm«na*lMM mU» W fMt t«fto» ptMM w p w ii if 

bi«>tJty rtptMtefllAtM yi ft w l i i nik 



TrTLE VI HEA iSAUTHORIZATION ACT 



VI-> 



SUOOBSTID AMtHDMiNT OR lUISTITtlTI 
fU UtAtmg lot lecikM 60) it MMiKk^ by Wikin mM 



RATIONAtl/RXrLANATlON 



-(cMD Tht Smctey kt MtlterM IP iraMi to 

liiliHilMt. kt *• P«W9M aitoMliMiii mi coMliiCitH 

iMMslvt MMMf iMlMCf pravMiV »^ 

odMf iMcMteAl ndii. Of hmy cow l Mmtoi of wca Hirftet. 

-(2) Tri(iiw| MdKMlicd ty Otli lotMCtt , «kiU 

-(A) iiaitoiM juijiM to pfovMe piofeitioMl 

i| li l l>lll|lltoWWto<OI> H l lH ^^^ 

'(•) iMlltotot iu\$ui to aniM fKnliy l« 
(MfbiM Mi IMltolal totarii. OoMilM. 
Uiitoito to tffh Imlgi topijf. tooo ttodtet. 
or ute loHWirtlDMil kMwIiilo to llMk 
HHHdhf pi ufcllbiii if Hdtokrf fkMt; »/4 

(q iMlMHMi i»tl|Mi to provMt fbic)i» 



Unw l ii tt if ifcliii to gu o c i 1 01 1 w iwel o> 
prW«to iMlif piofiiiloMll Uvolvcd l« 
iMitMkMilictivlllM.'. 



Tfcil — i iiiB nn i flrt i • aew mbiwitai to iM towtoif lio p in 
hiyi^Mii i>rM itoii<wito— ■wh K ititofaffatoiiiiWi 
Mio^ M iMl i MMiil n iM niitoiWiiiitoiioHym . 
MMOMMMMfMr f en • pMii toh <i ta iiwl l n wi l 
l)SMtotoi.afn4lltoito«f|»tailfeilr«Mto 



if ii*iMiiitofyii|liMOitotoii^itoito — 
- — pMfliiliipiliikatffllMfcr 



*eiwilo«i3)l , --^ 

m iW w l Ibf • Miiwi to iMiiHifci j itito h» il m< >i ■ 
Mllitoi*<^>i<pto i; >)««toMriliiiM tblM W M^ »i r 
wirtliiyo< M f wm liy tif ii Mi iii liM(Xii,<Mi fc c li m i M 

^tofi fc i p w t n toi. 4) M ilto J iM <w iihMh , ^ 
WitoM to itoi m4 «lM lilMMilMil MM Ii • foii ««y 10 
iiMwlM<MitoitodlMHHiih»iiiirii>i<iini>VI 
owtofitoitoHiif mIm liiAalwi i ijinK wrl fitow, to 



, £m fcHMii WIN itoMi ii taMNhw Ikm M 



ha i ii a lilM | li H*| itol<iiiiW<iie< n ifcyto i toilaitoof 
ta^im iM pnAicUoi of liMfMM 



4 \J 



CURRKNT UW 



Awam truMi, utmiu, ukmt 



Ski Mi ifti tfc« tttnUty tmp, 4Mh m tkn*mk mult tr 
(uMlrB.ta, .jfiM rw u fdl mi tivMm ^kkh tm M bJk to Ite 
purpM* »r ikto pNi Iwk wiM fd i Mitf tto^lM oMjr tocM* M 

•rc M< ||MM«4 

f 0 ifu^iM nrv*!* to 4»i»mlm tkm »m4 Imt inmtmi 
•<l.«f AfMi to pmiSTa Ml ■■liwuiiTi^ tl Um 

•viKmUi^ i n ifi t ii ij i to Mdi llNt%» tiigi^ii m4 

o4h«r IWI^. 

•II irMt ar liirdiM tongMgt toilni dk « ami ctoMM mm; 



i4) <hf Jfv i iifniiiil Mid puMktiU* tf tfttU\mi MAlwUb 
fur uM ill prtfWin tMii InilnicliMi mi4 tvitoMtott tr ^ 
in Iriinintf IfiMvIM* to rmMf mcIi toilnidJM »•# mtoft. 

tii.n 

l.iltnK lh« |.»iU ftiii rtotATtlk tiMlAnAJi 9««4uct4 willl toiUtoJ iM 
ufxkr ihit hllc 



»*1 

i A. 



TITLE VI IIEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



VI 10 



SUUGiSTBD AMBNDMBMT CM lUISTITUTB 

Stits«iMi (■) of totttoa 606 ti iHwiirt to to foUowf ; 

'Sec. 606. (•) Tlic SecftiAry iMy, tfkvclly or ihiovgl 
pawu « cotoficti. cetdttt it mmt% mi mwm wtocli co<irt»ii< 
loAtpiKpototoriMipift $4KllittoiicliafiditodiUM)rtocto4e 

fcui ve not limiied to- 



NATlONALE/KXPtANATION 



TW tmmk tocikw ii rtwrtikw lo itlkd wienie cliiilii^ci to 
Mfi ItoiMtt. MM itodiM, Mi oiMi Itomitotol M*L 
Of9m^mitinkikmiKkmmtkmd9iKa^^Kvmtikt 



cMi ttoti. tto u rt i ■toil tott ■ nrn wpMiiii h n lii M m 
eiftoitoitetotBtidlMililiirwIiiMlM. IMiAoiiitoaMgkcr 
priority fcf»iUJ.[ i ipiitoMwirf n >i f iy u i>l<iy|i^iH<i toe 
f^ttolw<tteywtootodMCtota>iMMidltoi<iiiwiiMilaii Hm 
N« ctf mmMc ffMfcl itodlM ii N to laclMli toilvtei 
vk«c< H cftol to <w fynhw deirr tnytowi of tariy ttojwie. 
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CilRilNT LAW 



TITLE VI HEA RKAUTIIORIZATION ACT 



Vl-il 



tuGQimo mwmwf ^ fuuTiTuri 

•0)1 



■ATlONALtmxr&ANATION 



9m 



m 4tmmi ht ftrtif* 



'(]) mitu mi tmnft lo tiicM ike MittuikM 
of |fe*MiN tl p90mm MpftiMtf mitt ikk 
tklttyi 1, 1 1 r nil II III. Mi 



*(4) ti$u$c% m Mfc efrecMu MeilM>di ol 



*(5) Mm M n l9$mtm mi ^tMkMkm oi 
«ci MiriSM, Mi iMMMliiMl AeMi« or lor 

"(6) Hm lyfMcillMi p cif iwM K t Htm m4 
M ii anil if iMguMt 



■M pimm MM HNVfMif ■ ■HMQl pnyw* pavn. 



Ilit 



riM SiMiHy Ii to Mly pMtciIwi Ii 

if HMMA MMlliiM MliVillM M ^ 

NhtlMiniMMniiiUMi 
cMiMkM rtyirt iiigiigf itfrtti iiMw vkwi. 



Tht had^H foi MclMM 607 li wfnirrt iM€n»A| 'And Other 
Reittfcii MMcrUi* ifM fertodkaii* 



TtTLE VI IIEA RBAUTHORIZATION ACT 



CURRENT LAW 



rfHmcMfVHmtmov im tut unitot rnvw 



.|o» Ibr AmI IMC INT, mi4 tiid; mm m m mmbm^ 



Sit 

*I«J bl 

1>.noo.^ 
4 t I ff ii l i m AmJ yMft to #r 

fMcal jr*«r. Uit ••CMtanp Ml mtU frtiilt to iMlltoUM* •! 



M COflMrtit 



UuMWBtoiM 



, _ -Btor Md 

kthtmMm Into Mt tr NMrt wt Um nlMjr tttlUM* MMI*' 

III t« ipratm Midi ^•tiMiv«(«; tn^ 

(41 U iMka Midi p«dWk«li •valtsbl* to rc«Mrchti« ind 

■9UITAMJI MtmiaimoH of ruNM 

Sit- t4iJ Hw fltcntory aMH m«h« McdkfMi Um crHiriofi 
tot MiMltOO ffTMlto •«r«f4«d uiMcr MCiion Mt 

Oil T« ih« MltM pftrtlcaM* And comMmiI wHh lh« etiUfkm d 
tioriltu v. lh« BicftUn iImII Mt4 VitnU yndtr l^h ^rt MKar 
lh«n wctH'D ton in Mdt Manner m will achim •!« tquiUbk 41*- 
lnbutl«A or fuMi U(r«u|hMH NaIImi. 



SUOGESTID AMINOMIKT OK lUiSYITUTI 

Secuon (CI ii mcMU ^ iMcttliic 'mA oUicr rcjorcH miteitalt 



Si»bie<iuM (•) of Kcitod M7 li mtndti by iirili«i| om4 
-$1,000,000 f» riicti rcw Ifl7' Md hMnini In IkM tHertof 
'$8,300,000 (Of fiKil ye« 1992'. 



0 ) tnkrting ^ ir ilkcf to MfMtkM to MtM^ 
ml 

(2) MklMf to (Dlbwl«| iMSgftf* M Ifce ^ 
*(2) 1^ Secnttfy Ml ri» awird gmu wider toi p«t 
m wck mMMer u lo cumti toi m ip^mpHto paitkM of fiadi 
«t HMd k) wjfpori unileiptduMctoaikn.*. 



VM2 



KATIONAtK/IXPtANATION 



pragnM to MMded ID ^bw to coHteiiDii of 

■ m ilili toi ny wly to m ii B i rin or 

iM iMi. Md wMcli M«M te «M » a ««M «M coteikM. 
TOt It r ^p cc y t y lto< w wi id w I mIm m Mka^ imkm, 
IcN coMMMly lM|hl iNM ofto •ortl 

Ite MhorizMkM cip to to partodicili Md otor RicaKli 
MMcriiUpiOirMiilMfMMdL IMnKtoiadtoMitaMcal 
OMpoMM or to TiiM VI mMm 10 MMN iCOM » fa«toR 
rMMKliMdiaonMrioiiiiaMofiMiritiiiiictMiitoto 
kMCfUMMofdtf. Rttoj iMlMiM Md iato daiitoM fcu 
icntod h lapMly toiMilm piA'ir to— cow. CoicowliMily. 
iM»yMbiartMMi(klmtottlMi<friifi IflMdid.toi 
profrMi CM ^ i phalli rail h iMMtoi ka* to M 
OHT Mitoal icMifM atoctoH tai amiid to world. Md to 
•Ulliy IS fcccp toN coHeetkMM CMiML 

llM o^itofeto diMrtbuito or fMdi wto li MMed IB ^ 

SK.d(M. WMtocwiMlTilliVI 
ftdtoa to Modi oTiM (I MdA, 

M MtooTMwfMdiilNwIdU , 

iMfortMi fra« to MMdpolil or toildh« • iMi 4^ «Mcl 
pnAm Md pm- gm^ m > w Ipi tofajt. Mdcdwr 
Me<Mitoiilti|MniHMydeMlof. hlialraoidMltotoie 
MdMU wliMe cmn ttW kivt M toMitoOMl diMe^ 
M lo to lectMkAl Md profcttkmal Mdi. 



dMdllBobwto 

I.OMMr 

loSK.dOi TMali 



i) 



CURNCNT LAW 



TrTLE VI HKA RBAimiORIZATION ACT 



VI-13 



SUGOUTID AMlHMII9fT OH lUllTITllTI 



«I0 it miMiti Mttlsi M (or fivd 

fMT INT Ml iMMl^ hi iM *«Mf *$I02JDOOX)00 lor llMl 
year i9fr. 



KATlONALi/IXriANATION 



hy tuHltl 



Ite wKMlwi iKiuiM *• ii*oriiitkM ca|i M riM A 



Mprmiiiic 

t m ii mi or iw<Mfl> <w DipiiiwtM ilMiKiltart f — ywyoU 
■nonw- ^MB^iw ^^^^^ ^™ 

icwi crflfcr I— ■ li aiii M mi k n m t u in 



A IIM wmki iMiWilUni ^ wi fa f>w A »oKM iiloi>: OAii 



(*tU.S.I . 

*C9mlMli«p«MrMic^«ily«f *thii INQimI 

iMiBlMini iMiifti. rinr-j 1 * ---^■-^^ 

HJUipMaiwi^inf tfWii<iml tirWIWit 

*i* mifT pMk Iml tl m piM M iMtM ki *• 



cn«M M MopoMl fa iMilMi; 4) A ptIMf MMi 

iiiia TM li«i*Mrh<<Kliil hu t n f vkf ^tm-mi 

km- ftm m^ eiwn^ ^mkn^km^tm^m^mmt to faK«HI 



fa iOOtjMroM^ fa 



aMMMi Mmm pniraM, and iKiMioi 
faiiMfa<wM<oailfatMiiiM(WWirr«iMi>di»toytPv^ 



HOfliatKfakal 



catkfi CM MK 10 mm iM fatl|ft Hhmib 



s 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



u 

O) 

t 

u 

I 

M «Al Iht 

I : 



CURRENT tAW 



ic« ill inUfMllMMl Mmb MtMllii^ tMaplUMi M r««Mr- 

#« ilMMi^ to My MftldMM «to It to owSpiiiiT5 

tfl.fetoyiMAi M Md •! M totonMMf rnigtMii m4 
ifil ttbtr tlifilto MiiffMtM F«erM ky 11m 8MV«to«y. 



^1 < \ 



TITte VI HEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



VM4 



SUG(ieSTCD AMBNDMINT OR SUISTITUTK 

Subsecuon (cK2) of aecikM 61 2 li MMMkd by - 

( 1 ) iihki«| oii W II «iid of Mtpinffnf* ( A); 

(2) sirilMg otn ihe period M ihc end ol lutifiinfrapli (!) 
ifidtoicn»|iiilicydM«o/*; m^imi 

()) MMini the follo*iftf new tub()«fa|npli « Ui« end 

'(C) the ctuMi.'MeiM of linU|<s ovcfieu «h1i 
iniiiitHkMS of kl^Vf cdMCMkM tud otiief 
0I|MIIJ4KMI ikAl coMfibuk lo Uw educiUoAil 
obiechvei of iMi McUoft*. 



Subsection (b) of leciion 613 i$ WMiid t d by- 

(1 ) itrikmi oui 'mST M *0 cud ol pmmk (9); 

(2) Mnfcw|oue*cpeitodii*CMdofpV]«npfi(IO)a«l 
InidiMig li Nm *0Mf mT ; «d 

(3) tddiA|ilkef()Uoid*|AewpM|ra|*aiilieCAdd^^ 

'(II) iM embiiibiiiel of lliik«gei omiui 
Willi toMitoitoM H biiber cdMiikM ind 
wianiiaikM An coMribyie M Ibe edMMUMil 
objective! of dkii fttciioii/. 



RATIONALI/IXPLANATION 
iito 

lBr*iOn«nirb 



of Sec. «l Kb). *c M of aalvkiu 

riiMi BdMMiM to MM^ld 10 

ibltbliitoloin iiifgiiwil laya—tit^iiiMuf i 
FoiMillMd Hiteib ^pMMMi &9cMIIMi to^f'lMW tpipbiatfiiMcs 
iof WMndi id murlMf I %m4 hmrin to bdmrii. iMcb 
•itoMrMMpi,itoiyibMy,MdantoidHMdMry 
ievtlDpML TtM> w matM topiiiiiU toi ^wtop^g 
> fw4 ptowi mn .b w ^iid n diw i m i m il i iMl t B ay m i a i. 'oymr 
oriMtoiikM' fMM deirty ictoto 10 toi tdMioMi 
MuBaion. mcb m toytn mm ii m orgMUHtow, inde comcMi. of 
otbct privM^ Kclor cMeipritei 



c purpoKi of Sec. 61 1(b). Ibe liM of •ciiviiies 

MMff dM bM^MM cAdllMM aad IrMm plOfl^ 

Meiifii 



toctodi dM MtoMt AiiMd of ItoUgei wu oKiM toMlMloii 
wfckb Ik toto ibc ediicMtoMi Mope Md ob^dvci of TMe VI 

See ntioMle for Subcectkm (c)(2) of i6c«kM 612 tbove. 
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cxmntHt uw 



TITte VI HBA RKAUTHORIZATION ACT 



VMS 



WQQUIMO AMtMPMtlfr (ft K ^iTITUTi 
-II3JD0OJ00O for IM yMT Iffl m4 MdiMMM M My ' 



■ATlONALI/lirtANATION 



*fSjmjBOOfarllMly«i IfTT mi ImihIi^ h Mm mmi 

VMm to fMcal yov I9yr. 



rait C Df li^ VI ii MoiM by iMii IM foNowki ttw McilM 

-|>RE$fiKVATIOH OP PM.|9fI PItOORAMS 

'Sec. 63). Hmwktmmtk§ My oto pravifkM tf Inr, 
MiMM ID Ml Ml iMMhi^ MV pMfriM « <M<i^ 
■■W H pi HiU M — cit< pihi itlX Wifcw B4Miliw Ad 
lan^M of I9f I Ml Ml bi ImM li ten ytir IffS, if 
iM iMM MBMiili^ liml yiMi mIm Ml Mii Cflipvii 



Act M ■ iMl M Hm *M Hii bfrf of IMit ii iffect to hkIi 
pir aiftNtg pioriM ^ tell yM 1199*. 




113 



kMlfoiNOMin 

. lMFVIfil,Ml 

tottcbiftfMtovMBQiiMif ItorifiML Hm 
liMMMdi4iililiMlt*s*t«Miiiiii9flli(llvttto 

fiw IB wvffi mMhs wMeIi wmM Mly pwvMi ■ mimA irf 
iwicTwi3m Sr'iS ill! ^ '^^'^ ^ tmtfMn 

tonrifntoAl 

OpM M M» Mtf fa»yMr 

balMMMBMM. " 
toMpMMHitotillMiiMh 

- if 




to«N 



iM iM 9mMy Am Ml toll M« 

d<ltM»MWfllKI<|WllililiHM 

ItoMyillMiytMi*! 

ImIim 



iliiliWiigili lltoj^ fayMiifckfcMWImii tMMM^ 

Mn|pMlMl Ift MMIIhI tfM Mltol^ S'M'lm M04 to toMMliOMi 
^lt|WIMlii| <W iiMOMlnMllMliU trl4l 

flfUJ. liiHliil iii|rf> it> er#<Kito . UUmi 

ilMllll MA MBfMM Itt Am4o4 |bflM|^b 

*iPYIff3lraL 



CURHENT LAW 



2 Ikltitunl KJiitaitofial Culluril Kichanft A<l uni M«Ul«4 
MaltrUli 



(6) pruinulinf modtrn fofcign UnffUAft Irtininf •ni trci 
ftliMi. I in llniU^ Sltl« tclMwl*, toll^. M)i uniwriilicj 
■M|»rK)ritnK vi«iU in^ itu^y fortiffii (ounlttM kf Imclicrt 
and pro*(itcliv« IcftdMra In toch tchMla, mIImm, UMiftfM' 
Ihi for th« MitHM if ImprMini Ihatr iliill In lMir*«tM im^ 
lUir linowladM $t lk« cwHuri if iIm pttfk btih^ CMMilr^ 

ttiftit irfttninfl tiid trM »ludlM lA Untied Slclcl mIiooIi. cuI- 
fi'iei. tnd unlverilllM, 



TITLE VI IIEA REAUTHOmZATlON ACT 
SUGGeSTID AMINDMIKT OR SUISmUTK 



KATlONALB/IXPtANATlON 



VM6 



-PARTC FIJlBIIIOKrHAYS EDUCAHONAL AND 
CULtLHAtEXCIIANOES 

'S«c. 616. (!) TW PietkicM is tvtlMiud lo pn>v»(te for 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, David. 
And now Clara Foo, our third witness on this panel. 
Ms. Foo. Good morning, Congressman Jefferson, Congressman 
Washington and Congresswoman Mink, staff members, parents, 
students, and honored guests. , » , . . 

My name is Clara Foo and I am the Financial Aid Admmistrator 
for Maui Community College. 

Thank you very much for holding your hearings m Hawaii and 
particularly for presenting the neighbor islands with the opportuni- 
ty to voice our concerns regarding the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

As a professional in the field of financial aid, I am caught up in 
a maze of forms and deadlines. In addition, there is the time con- 
suming task of constantly being on top of any technical changes 
and keeping up with the frequently changing Federal legislation. 

This is a good opportunity for all of us to reflect and remember 
that the goal of financial aid is to provide educational opportunity 
through access to postsecondary education, and give educations 
choice based on the most appropriate educational program and not 
based on its costs. 

Two issues I would like to address today are, number one, the 
Ability to Benefit testing requirement and two, the treatment of 
home equit.' in the need analysis formula in determining a family s 
ability to contribute to a student's education. 

The first issue which is of msgor concern that threatens educa- 
tional access are the changes in the Ability to Benefit testing re- 
quirement as a result of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1990. Schools now must require any student without a high school 
diploma or GED to pass a Department of Education approved test 
in order to be admitted as a regular student. 

Prior to this change, a student without a high school diploma or 
GED in addition to passing a test, also had the alternative to enroll 
in a remedial progiam that did not exceed one academic year. Stu- 
dents who did not meet the ability to benefit criteria had the 
option to meet with an academic counselor and havs a remedial 
course work program developed for them. This legislative provision 
truly addressed the educational needs of the student. 

Many non-traditional students choose to pursue their educational 
goals at a community college. We have many older returning adult 
learneis and minority students. A student with no high school di- 
ploma oi- GED previously may not have had the most successful ex- 
periences with school but have cone back because they realize the 
value of an education. 

The new Ability to Benefit requirement will discourage access to 
education. We are telling these students that their educational 
goals depend on whether they pass a test. There are many facets to 
what determines a person's ability to benefit from an education: 
motivation, learning style, potential for learning and many more. 

The previous legislation for Ability to Benefit, which includes a 
remedial program component, was much more flexible and more 
beneficial to the student's educational needs. Please reinstate the 
option to use a remedial program developed for the student which 
can be used to satisfy the ability to benefit requirement. 
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The second issue I would like to address is in regard to the treat- 
ment of home equity in the need analysis formula in determination 
of the family contribution toward the student's education. 

I strongly support the College Scholarship Service's proposal that 
the ceiling cap on the Home Equity be put at three times the fami- 
ly's income that that be adopted. 

At the present time, there is no such ceiling limit on home 
equity. It is not fair that a family who owns a home in Hawaii 
have their children's financial aid penalized because the average 
Hawaii home sales prices are the highest in the Nation. 

This issue is also being supported by PACFAA, which is a profes- 
sional organization of financial aid administrators in the Pacific 
Region. Please support the College Scholarship Service proposal 
and ^ve Hawaiian students a fair chance at qualifying for finan- 
cial aid. 

In closing, once again, thank you very much for allowing our 
voices to be heard. An education fulfills the goals and dreams of 
our people. It is what makes our Nation technologically and eco- 
nomically strong. You have been entrusted with a difficult task 
and I wish you much success in choosing the best future for our 
students. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Clara Foo follows:] 



^ no 
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FINANCIAL AID ADMINISTRATOR 
MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
JULY 1. 1991 



Good morning Representative Mink, Representative Hayes, 
Representative Washington, Representative Jefferson, staff members, 
parents, students, and honored guests. 

My name is Clara Foo and I am the Financial Aid Administrator for 
Maui Community College. 

Thank you very much for holding your hearings in Hawaii and 
particularly for presenting the neighbor islands with the 
opportunity to voice our concerns regarding the Reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

As a professional in the field of financial aid I am caught up in 
a maze of forms and deadlines. In addition, there is the time 
consuming task of constantly being on top ot any technical changes 
and keeping up with the frequently changing Federal Legislation. 

This is a good opportunity for all of us to reflect and remember 
that the goal of financial aid is to provide educational 
opportunity through access to post-secondary education, and give 
educational choice base^i on the most appropriate educational 
program and not based on its costs. 

Two issues I would like to address today is: 

1. The Ability to Benefit Testing RecpUrement 

2. The Treatment of Home Equ:'ty in the Needs Analysis Formula in 
Determining a Family's Ability to Contribute to a student's 
education 

The first issue which is of major concern that threatens 
educational access are the changes in the Ability to Benefit 
Testing requirement as result of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1990. Schools now must require any student without a high 
school diploma or G.E.D. to pass a Department of Education approved 
test in order to be admitted as a regular student. Prior to this 
change a student without a high school diploma or G.E.D. in 
addition to passing a test, also had the alternative to enroll in 
a remedial program that did not exceed one academic year. Students 
who did not meet the ability to benefit criteria had the option to 
meet with 'tf^academic counselor and have a remedial coursework 
prograip developed for them. This legislative provision truly 
addressed the educational needs of the student. 
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Many non-traditional students choose to pursue their educational 
goals at a community college. We have many older returning adult 
learners and minority students. A student with no high 
school diploma or G.E.D. previously may not have the roost 
successful experiences with school but have coroe back because 
they realize the va!.ue of an education. 

The nc:; Ability to Benefit requirement will discourage access to 
education. We are tnllinq these students that their educational 
goals depend on wh^^-at : pass a test. There are many facets to 

what determiners a pvM. ^n s ability to benefit from an education: 
motivation, learning t'tyle, potential for learning and many more. 
The previous legislation for Ability to Benefit which includes a 
remedial prograro coroponent was much more flexible and more 
beneficial to the student *s educational needs. Please re-instate 
the option to use a remedial program developed for the student 
which can be used to satisfy the ability to benefit requirement. 

The Second Issue I would like to address is in regard to the 
treatment of home equity in the need analysis formula in 
detemiination of the family contribution toward the student *s 
education. 

I strongly support the College Scholarship Service's proposal that 
the ceiling cap on the Home Equity at three times the family 
income be adopted. 

At the present time there is no such ceiling limit on home equity. 
It is not fair that a family who owns a home in Hawaii have their 
children's financial aid penalized because the average Hawaii 
home sales prices are the highest in the nation. 

riedse support the College Scholarship Service Proposal and give 
Hawaii 'Students a fair chance at qualifying for financial ?id. 

In closing, once again thank you very nuch for allowing our voices 
to be heard. An education fulfills the goals and dreams of our 
people. It is what makes our nation technologically and 
economically strong. You have been entrusted with a difficult 
task and I wish you much success in choosing the best future for 
our students. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. My colleague, Congressman 
Washington, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Washington. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, I have no 
questions. 

Mrs. Mink. Congressman Jefferson. 

Mr. Jefferson. Yes. I wanted to ask Ms. Foo, when you taik • 
about reinstating the remedial program, were you completely satis- 
fied with the way the opportunity exists before to use a remedial 
program, or would you have some prescriptions what the remedial 
program should involve? 

Ms. Foo. The student would meet with a counselor, and it would 
be on an individual basis. The counselor would take an assessment 
of what the students' needs were and they would develop a special 
remedial program for them, instead of just passing the test. 

Now, the new legislation has it if they don't pass the test, they 
can't be admitted as a regular student. Before we had the alterna- 
tive of getting that student up to speed. I find the new ruling very 
restrictive and I am afraid that a lot of our students that would 
otherwise come to school will be held back because of this testing 
barrier. 

Mr. Jefferson. This can be for you or Dr. Sakamoto, or for 

anyone. /. j x u 

If there could be some estimate of the number of students who 
would qualify for financial aid, but for the Home Equity require- 
ment, how many people are being left out, if you could estimate, 
who want to go to school and who would otherwise qualify to 
attend, but have the Home Equity present a barrier for them? 

Ms. Foo. I would say probably about a quarter of the students. 

Mr. Jefferson. Twenty-five percent? , 

Ms. Foo. Yes. Anyone who owns a home in Hawaii, because the 
real estate values are so inflated, they get kicked out of the eligibil- 
ity process, because they— it turns out they have no need beca' > 
of this asset, which is overinflated. If there was a ceiling cap 
posed, then people in Hawaii would have a fair chance, comparea 
to people across the Nation where homes are not quite as inflated. 

Mr. Jefferson. Dr. Sakamoto, you talked about some proposal-- 
which I didn't quite see explained in detail— about how you would 
want tc see administrative costs handled for small and rural com- 
munity colleges. You say you don't have the wherewithal to apply 
for grants and, therefore, you don't have have access as other 
schools with more sources. i . o 

How would you like to see the Congress address that issue.' 

Mr. Sakamoto. I think the current language encourages applica- 
tions from rural colleges. I note that in our initial Educational Op- 
portunity Center application back in 1978 that part of the criteria 
and language in the application procedure contained an encourage- 
ment for rural colleges around the country to apply, as well as 

urban areas. , j. • 

So when we first evaluated what the prospects of succeeding in 
our applications would be, different people told us that we would 
be wasting our time in applying for the Educational Opportunity 
Center Grant, primarily because the focus would be on urban 
areas. 
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But indeed the language did include reference to rural, remote 
areas of the country. What could be more remote than the county 
of Maui. So it was a long shot for us initially, but it was precisely 
that kind of language included in the procedures and legislation 
that assisted and encouraged a small college like our own to apply, 
and to ultimately succeed. 

I think it is that sensitivity that gets integrated systematically 
into congressionsd thinking, and direction of rural settings around 
the country that would be very helpful. 

Mr. Jefferson. Dr. Iha, you make a proposal here for how to 
deal with set-aside for Native Hawaiians under Title III. And it is 
quite a dramatic proposal because you do not have emphasis on the 
high percentage of minority students, you would cast that aside, 
and essentially open it up to competition. 

There are reasons, of course, why it is like it is, and I question 
how can we accommodate what you have in mind without changing 
the system completely. I would like to do what you say you would 
like to have done here, but not perhaps in the way you would like 
to have it done. 

Are they mutually exclusive? Can we not do what we need to do 
here to focus on the issue of schools where you have Native Hawai- 
ians who make up a minority of the college, but who need the kind 
of support that Title III provides. We need to have a way to address 
that. I don't know if the way to do it is by disregarding the formula 
that is now for certain schools. 

Mr. Iha. The 25 percent set-aside kicks in after a certain level of 
appropriation. But the amount of money in the 25 percent pool, is 
that allocated to institutions that apply for the set-aside strictly on 
the basis of percentages of minority institutions, rather than have 
a group of institutions that serve minorities compete for that par- 
ticular pool on a competitive basis, based on proposals judged by 
their peers. 

Mr. Jefferson. Maybe we could create something, because a lot 
of students are benefiting, as you can imagine, from this particular 
provision. It may not be necessary to reach the objective of what 
you have ii: mind. I am all for what you want to do. I think maybe 
we can carve out something that say is for rural, remote or under- 
served. 

I want to find a way to do it. I don't have anything else. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. Counsel just told me that 
with respect to the 25 percent set-aside provision that since the 
awards are based upon the highest percentage of minority students 
most of the money now goes to Puerto Rico, because the way the 
language reads. 

He advises me that it is quite likely that it will be changed, so 
that the broad spectrum of minority groups can compete for the 25 
percent, whereas the current language required the money to go to 
the highest percentage, and a hundred percent of the students in 
Puerto Rican institutions are minority. 

So you have made a good point and I certainly appreciate it. 

Another part of your testimony, I don't understand at ail- 
maybe counsel can tell me later— but what is this wait-out period 
that you describe on page 4 of your testimony? 
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Mr. Iha. Currently a recipient of a 5-year grant, we can apply for 
a 3-year grant, 4-year, 5-year grant. For those institutions that re- 
ceive a 4- and 5-year grant, then they are required to wait a period 
of 4 or 5 years after it is completed, whereas those institutions that 
apply for the 3-year grant need not have that wait-out period and 
can compete again for 3-year grants. 

My understanding, also, those institutions under part B and part 
C of Title III do not have the wait-out period. So it actually puts an 
additional restriction on those institutions that have received 4- 
and 5-year grants. 

Mrs. Mink. Maybe counsel can explain why, why we have that 
provision, since I wasn't there, he can't blame me. 

Mr. WoLANiN. I think there are two reasons why we have that 
provision. I don't want to test the wisdom of the policy, but I will 
explain why it was put there. One reason was the feeling that Title 
III should not become a permanent source of support for institu- 
tions. Therefore, if you have a 4- or 5-year grant, some additional 
institutions ought to have a chance to compete for the funds. Those 
that received the support had to wait out for a period of time. 

The second reason is the intensiveness of the competition for 
those funds. There is very intensive competition. 

Mrs. Mink. But it didn't matter if you were for 3-yeaf s? 

Mr. WoLANiN. Right. 

Mrs. Mink. I wanted to also pursue with Dr. Iha the matter of 
your Native Hawaiian efforts here at the community college, which 
I certainly commend. Is your institution the only one of the seven 
community colleges that is emphasizing the program direction to- 
wards the Native Hawaiian students, or are all of them doing 
pretty much what you are also doing, so that if we target money to 
Native Hawaiians, will it only go to Kauai Communitv Ck)llege, or 
is it going to be spread out to all the other seven as well? 

Mr. Iha. I prepared my testimony based on my own college expe- 
rience. There is a change a community college has established a 
Native Hawaiian Advisory Committee which tries to proniote ef- 
forts on all seven community colleges in terms of the activities that 
we would want to push systemwide, and that committee meets with 
representatives from the community, faculty and students. 

1 thought we ought to highlight what we are doing at Kauai for 
our students. It includes support from our State legislature. 

Mrs. M!NK. How do you benefit from the Native Hawaiian pro- 
gram under Carl Perkins Vocational Educational Act? 

Mr. Iha. Currently, we are using those funds allocated through 
Native Hawaiian organizations designated, and we hired an out- 
reach counselor to work with students on an ongoing basis. 

Mrs. Mink. That is being managed outside the community col- 
lege system, not within? Managed by this private nonprofit group? 

Mr. Iha. And we have to compete for funds. 

Mr. Sakamoto. The outreach counseling services are provided 
within the community college environment in cooperation with 
Alulika. 

Mrs. Mink. Just one point of clarification from Ms. Foo on the 
matter of the Niihauan taking the test, passing our State Depart- 
ment of Education test, if thev come to your institution without a 
high school diploma or GED that test is required for enrollment in 
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the community college system or that test is required for the pur- 
poses of financial aid? Which is it? 

Ms. Foo. I believe it is kind of in flux right now. Isn t there a 
restraining order? .01- . 1 .j 

Mrs. Mink. It is only for the purposes he said, for financial aid. 

Ms. Foo. Right now. „ , , , 

Mrs. Mink. What do you mean by right now? Is there a proposal 
the State is going to require? „ j x 

Ms. Foo. I believe they are trying to make it for all students. 

Mrs. Mink. Who is "they?" Congress can certainly not make any 
requirements that would effect enrollments in public institutions 
in any of the States, I don't believe. They can put conditions for the 
receipt of Federal funds. 

Ms. Foo. That is what it is for. 

Mrs. Mink. Certainly not to establish criteria for entrance to 
your system. So I wondered about the testimony. 

Ms. Foo. Excuse me. What it is, is as a condition for our school to 
remain as an eligible institutions. 

Mr. WOLANIN. I et me just clarify what we did. Last year, we 
passed a provision in the Omnibus Legislation Act that called ^'or a 
requirement of testing to be admitted to a school. Wo have quickly 
realized that that was a mistake. We passed some amendments 
early this year. 

Now, the requirement goes only to the individual students, not 
the institution. It only is a criteria for individual students for fi- 
nancial aid. That, agwn, may be right or wrong, but it only applies 
to individual students and not institutions. And the policy became 
6flfGCtiv6 July 1» 

Ms. Foo. They still have to pass the standardized test. They don't 
have an option— if they don't pass the test, they can t come and 
apply for the financial aid. But that is still very restrictive. 

Mrs. Mink. Well, we will certainly take your comments and in- 
vestigate it, but I wanted to clear up the matter whether we could 
set up , 

Ms. Foo. Excuse me, there was a lot of legislation that went on. I 
was trying to research, and I wasn't quite sure where it ended up. 

Mrs. Mink. It is for the purpose of financial aid. 

If my colleagues have no further questions, thank you very much 
for your presence here and your testimony. It was very interesting, 
and we appreciate the work you put in in bringing your thoughts 

Mr. Iha. Can I make a comment regarding the retention of the 
set-aside for community colleges. The chancellor called me yester- 
day to give the background for set-aside of community colleges. 
Prior to 1986, for 20 years, the community college has a ceiling 
under Title III for 24 percent. In the 1986 legislation, that ceiling 
became a floor of $51 million. The recognition of the growth of 
community colleges. We are still trying io retain the floor for the 

Mrs. Mink. Counsel tells me that the community colleges now re- 
ceive monies way beyond the floor, and so the community college 
system appears to be split in terms of whether to remove it or not 
remove it. 
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Some feel like a security blinket, it is good to have it around. 
Others feel it may be limiting among monies that go to community 
colleges because everybody is complaining about the 51 million 
there. I think, there is khid of opposite views on it. But apparently, 
removing it or not removing it, doesn't, at least for this point, 
affect how much money you get, becaiise it is \,ay above that 
amount. It is only a floor, but we heard you loud and clear on the 
testimony yesterday. 

Thank you very much. 

STATEMENTS OF MICHAEL LUXTON, DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM, MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE; 
ALVIN TAGOMORI, COORDINATOR, COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM, MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE; WALLETTE PELLE- 
GRINO, ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM, MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE; LOIS GREENWOOD- 
AUDANT, DIRECTOR, VISITOR INDUSTRY TRAINING AND EDU- 
CATION CENTER, MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE; AND ROSE 
PFUND, . .3S0CIATE DIRECTOR, SEA GRANT PROGRAM, UNIVER- 
SITY OF HAWAII 

Mrs. Mink. The second panel is made of a Mr. Michael Luxton, 
Director, Educational opportunities Program, Maui Community 
College; Mr. Alvin Tagomori, Coordinator, Cooperative Education 
Program, Maui Community College; Ms. Wallette Pellegrino, As- 
sistant Coordinator, Cooperative Education Program, Maui Com- 
munity College; Dr. Lois Greenwood-Audant, Director, Visitor In- 
dustry Training and Education Center, Maui Community College; 
and Ms. Rose Pfund, Associate Direct, Sea Grant Program, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 

Thank you very much. We will hear first from Dr. Michael 
Luxton, Educational Opportunities Program, Maui Community Col- 
lege. Your entire testimony will be put into the record and you 
may summarize whatever way you want to. 

Mr. Luxton. Just for the record, it is not Doctor, I wish it were. 

Honorable representatives, ladies and gentlemen, thank you for 
the opportunity to speak to you today regarding the refunding of 
the Higher Education Act. I do so with a good deal of commitment 
and enthusiasm, since funding for the "TRIO" programs, of which 
our Education Opportunity program is a part, is included in under 
the Act. 

Rarely in my 22 years of work within the public sector have I 
had the pleasure to work with a program with such a demonstrat- 
ed record of success. 

As you are all aware, the major focus of the original Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 was t^ ^ist low and moderate income students 
in pursuing postsecondary education. From our 13 years of serving 
both low income and f rst generational college students, I think 
that where Maui Courcy is concerned, the Higher Education Act 
has succeeded in accomplishing this goal. 

Further, I would suggest to the panel that if the total data from 
the Higher Education Act were scrutinized, you would find that 
not only has this Act succeeded in reaching its target population. 
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but that it has succeeded to a greater degree than many, if not all, 
of its Federal "sister" programs in doing so. . 

There are myriad benefits that accrue to our community through 
this enhanced commitment to higher education: lower welfare in- 
volvement, lower crime rates, a more stable family and homeenvi- 
ronment, and an increased commitment to their children s educa- 
tion, to name only a few. 

The Higher Education Act is, in no small part, directly responsi- 
ble for a high percentage of these people being able to return, or 
continue, in school. Without the Federal student aid and institu- 
tional funding provided by the Act, few if any of our clients would 
be able to pursue their dreams of higher education. 

If I had to single out one aspect of the higher education phenom- 
ena that I would like to address here today, it would be what our 
clients tell us is their single greatest obstacle to pursuing continu- 
ing education: that of child care. The issue of child care, and the 
limitations that it places particularly on single parents wishing to 
return or to pursue further education, needs to be addressed by 
this committee; to many of these young people, the lack of afford- 
able access to child care amounts to a continuing sentence of pover- 
ty and dependence on public assistance. , , . , 

There is a general lack of child care provisions throughout the 
Maui County community that exacerbates the situation. It falls to 
the Federal Government, once again, to pioneer the way in this 
most important area. Funding of the Special Child Care Services 
for Disadvantaged College Students would be a "giant step in 
meeting this particularly neglected population. 

Such a program in child care could serve a multitude ot pur- 
poses, from early education in substance abuse prevention, to early 
educational access for these most "at risk" children; a model child 
care program could augment existing child advocacy efforts, and 
would prove a valuable adjunct to existing social services. ^ 

Perhaps as important, it could serve as a non-threatening entree 
to families with high risk potential to child abuse, neglect, and sub- 

I do, therefore, not only support reauthorization and funding of 
the Higher Education Act, but would ask this committee to send 
the signal to the rest of our Federal legislature that child care pro- 
visions such as those outlined in the Special Child Care Services 
program is imperative to the future ana continued commitment 
and success of our prospective students and their families 

Again, I would like to thank the committee for this opportunity 
to speak on these important issues, and hope to participate in the 
development of a model child care program in the future. 

Thank you. , ^ , „ . 

[The prepared statement of Michael Luxton follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL X.UXTON, PROJECT DIRECTOR, 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CENTER, MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 

FOR PRESENTATION TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POST SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE CAMPUS, 7/2/91 



Honorable representatives, ladies and gentlemen, thank you for the 
opportunity to speak to you today regarding the refunding of the 
Higher Education Act; I do so with a yood deal of commitment and 
enthusiasm, since funding for the ''Trie" programs, of which our 
Educational Opportunity Program is a part, is included in under the 
act. Rarely in my twenty-two years of work within the public sector 
have I had the pleasure r.o work with a program with such a 
demonstrated record of success. 

As you are ail aware, the major focus of the original Higher 
Education Act of 1965 was to assist low and moderate income 
students in pursuing postsecondary education. From our thirteen 
years of serving both low income and first generational college 
students, I think that where Maui County is concerned, the Higher 
Education Act has succeeded in accomplishing this goal. Further, 
I would suggest to the panel that if the total data from the Higher 
Kducation Act were scrutinized, you would find that not only has 
this Act succeeded in reaching its target population, but that it 
has succeeded to a greater degree than many, if not all, of its 
Federal "sister" programs in doing so. 

During our thirteen years of operation, the Educational Opportunity 
Center has provided approximately 13,000 residents of our Maui 
Co.nmunity with financial aid and educational information; of these 
13,000 clients, approximately B,bQO are identified as low income 
and first generation college students. Additionally, our EOC unit 
has provided in exco^^s of GOO veterans with information regarding 
educational and scholastic opportunities. 

During fiscal 1989-90, our Educational Opportunity Center served 
1,080 clients, of which 752 were from low income/first generation 
college students. We were successful in securing over $500,000 for 
our clients, and of those we were able to track, 97% actually 
enrolled in post secondary educational institutions. From our 
client surveys over the last three year grant cycle, 91% evaluated 
the services they received from EOC as excellent or satisfactory. 
This year, our fourteenth, we will provide an additional 1250 
members of our Maui community with career and financial aid 
counseling. 
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From our work with both diradvantaged and f irst-generational 
college students, we estimate that at least three quarters of these 
students would never have had access to the necessary information 
and tools to pursue their higher educational goals and dreams. 
These men and women add materially more to our community and 
society as a result of these opportunities to pursue higher 
education; not only through the increased taxes they pay as a 
result of the better jobs they obtain through their studies, but 
in terms of their direct contributions to the community, such as 
serving on non-profit boards, their commitments to public-sector 
activities, and their involvement with community events. 

There are myriad benefits that accrue to our community through this 
enhanced commitment to higher education : lower welfare involvement, 
lower c.-ime rates, a noi'e Litable family and home environment, and 
an increased commitment to their children's education, to name only 
a few The Higher Education Act is, in no small part , directly 
responsible fur a high percentage ox these people being able to 
return (or continue) to school. Without the Federal student aid and 
institutional funding provided by the Act, few if any of our 
clients would be able to pursue their dreams of higher education. 

If I had to single out ono aspect of the higher education phenomena 
that I would like to address here today, it would be W^'^t our 
clients tell us is their single greatest obstacle to pursuing 
continuing education: that of child care. The issue of child care, 
and the limitations that it places particularly on single parents 
wishing to return or to pursue further education, needs to be 
addressed by this committee; to many of these young people, the 
lack of affordable access to child care amounts to a continuing 
sentence of poverty and dependence on public assistance. 

There is a general lack of child care provisions throughout the 
Maui county community that exacerbates the situation. It falls to 
the Federal government, once again, to pioneer the way in this most 
important area. Funding of the Special Child Care Services for Dis- 
advantaged Collc.je students would be a "giant*' step in meeting this 
particularly neglected population. 

such a program in child care could serve a multitude of purposes, 
from early education in substance abuse prevention, to early 
educational access for these most "at risk" children; a model child 
care program could augment existing child advocacy efforts, and 
would prove a valuable adjunct to existing social services. Perhaps 
as important, it could serve as a non-threatening entree to 
families with high risk potential to child abuse, neglect, and 
substance abuse. 
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I do, therefore, not only support reauthorization and funding of 
the Higher Education Act, but would ask this committee to send the 
signal to the rest of our Federal legislature that child care 
provisions such as those outlined in the Special Child Care 
Services program is imperative to the future and continued 
commitment and success of our prospective students and their 
families. Again, I would like to thank the committee for this 
opportunity to speak on these important issues, and hope to 
participate in the development of a model child care program in the 
future. Thank You. 
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Mrs. Mink. The next is Alvin Tagomori, accompanied by Wal- 
l6tte PGll6^rino« 

Before you begin, Alvin, Counsel just noted that Section 420(b) of 
the current Higher Education Act has provisions for child care 
services for disadvantaged college students with a $10 mUlion ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1987, and such sums as may be neces- 

But he also says this section has never been funded. The idea has 
been accepted, but no funds have been allocated to it. So our job is 
not there to fight for the concept, because we already accepted it, 
but to get money put into it. 

Mr. LuxTON. Is there any possibility of securing enough money 
for some model program demonstration programs in these areas.' 

Mrs. Mink. Model programs? 

Mr. LuxTON. Yes. To show that we, by providing child care serv- 
ices, we can provide materially increased access to disadvantaged 
and target populations. x i. j t 

Mrs. Mink. I don't think that that needs to be demonstrated. I 
think everybody accepts it. What we have to do is make funds 
available so that everybody can have at least an option of the use 
of funds to include child care services in their program activities. 

I think what we need to do is find the money. A tight fiscal situ- 
ation makes it very difficult. It is an important area and already in 
the law. We have to fight and grab for any money we can get to 

put into it. , , . . 11 

Counsel also says the other difficulty in child care is that allocat- 
ing the formula for the determination of need, when you try to 
decide how much financial aid the students should get, there is a 
ceiling of a thousand on child care expenses. That needs to be 
raised—from what he said, many people have testified to that. The 
committee will be looking at that aspect of child care, also. 

Okay. I am sorry to interrupt, but I thought before I lost my 
thought, I would make those comments. 

Mr. Tagomori. . ^ 

Mr. Tagomori. Thank you for the opportunity to address the 
Members of the U.S. House of Representatives, House Subcommit- 
tee on Postsecondary Education. „ n • a 

My name is Alvin Tagomori and this is Wallette Pellegrino. As 
the coordinators of the Maui Community College Cooperative Edu- 
cation Program, we would like to request for your continued and 
increased support for the Reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, as amended; specifically. Title VIII which addresses 
Cooperative Education. , „ , * • 

Cooperative education, or co^p as it is commonly referred to, is 
an academic program which bridges the gap between the world of 
education and the world of work by placing college students in 
planned and supervised employer-paid work experiences related to 
their academic major or career interest. 

Placements are made in business, industry, government, and 
human services. The program gives students an opportunity to 
apply academic theory and skills to real work situations, acquire 
career experience before graduating, enhance personal growth, and 
earn an income to help defray college expenses. 
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Nationwide more than 900 colleges and universities offer co-op to 
more than 250,000 students with approximately 50,000 employers 
involved. The Federal Government is one of the largest co-op em- 
ployers although employers range from major corporations such as 
IBM and AT&T to sm Jll businesses which form the backbone of 
our economy. 

Nationally, co-op students earn over $1.5 billion annually on 
which they pay Federal and State taxes. Statewide, throughout the 
University of Hawaii system, 800 students earn over $1 million an- 
nually. In 1989- 90, 100 Maui Community College students earned 
over |l52,000 with more than 85 percent being retained as regular 
employees upon graduation. 

Currently, more than 85 percent of the Title VIII funding sup- 
ports the implementation of new cc<>p projects. These administra- 
tive funds are used to develop ?:-8teii.s, identify job opportunities 
and guide students through the cooperative education experience. 

As the various programs t^e hold, the college or university as- 
sumes a large percentage of the support, the remaining approxi- 
mate 15 percent of the funds are used to demonstrate innovative 
ways of conducting co-op; to develop resource centers and provide 
training for practitioners; and to conduct research. 

While the emphasis thus far on Maui has been in his business 
and vocational-technical programs, the Maui Community College 
program is developing and implementing plans to expand and en- 
hance the scope of coK)p by focusing on the needs of special popula- 
tions. 

These populations are identified as women, handicapped, and 
ethnic minorities, primarily Native Hawaiians and Filipinos be- 
cause of their dominant numbers in Maui County and relative low 
enrolbnent and completion of higher education programs. In addi- 
tion, the population will include those who are geographically iso- 
lated from the Maui Community College campus; Hana, Lanai and 
Molokai. 

Relative to the mission of the college, coK)p must expand its cur- 
rent operational base by placing a greater focus on those special 
populations whose needs extend beyond academics and include goal 
clfiurification, career exploration, and competency-based education. 

The plan is to broaden the range of available educational oppor- 
tunities to include not only vocational options but also liberal arts. 
Co^p will then become a campus-wide key to enhancing and 
strengthening access to higher education for special populations. 

It will become a valuable t ^i for the transition for school to 
work as well as an incentive or retention technique. In addition, 
this will provide access to occupational levels that are more com- 
prehensive than those currently attained or viewed as accessible by 
special populations. Title VIII seed money would play a pivotal rolo 
in assisting the college to achieve this goal. 
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There is no doubt of the tangible benefits that Maui Ck)mmumty 
College, the University of Hawaii system, the students and the 
community accrue through their participation in (operative Edu- 
cation. But it is also the intangible benefits which must be realized 
and those include increased relevance of education, preparation ot 
a skilled workforce and development of responsible citizens. 

Therefore, we ask for your support for the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, specifically increased funding for litle Vlll. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Alvin Tagomori follows:] 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII • M\}\ COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

June 28, X99X 

TO: The Honorable PATSY T. MINK, Member of Congress 

U.S. House Of Representatives 
House Subcommittee on Post Secondary Education 

FROM: Alvin Tagomori//.^/^ //jt^^^^^ 

Cooperative Education /ioordinator 

SUBJECT: Title VIII, Higher Education Act of 1965, as Amended. 

Field Hearing on the Reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, July 2, 1991. 

Thank you for the opportunity to address the members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, House Subcommittee on Post 
Secondary Education. As the Coordinator of the Maui Community 
College Cooperative Education Program, I would like to request for 
your continued and increased support of Title VIII in the 
Reauthorization of th« Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended. 
Title VIII addresses Cooperative Education specifically. 

DEFINITION OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

Cooperative education is an academic program which enables 
college students to enter employer-paid work experiences in 
business, industry, government, and human services as part of 
their academic training. The program gives students an 
opportunity to apply academic theory and skills to real work 
situations, acquire career experience, enhance personal 
g^-owth, and earn an income to help defray college expenses. 
Co-op, as it is more commonly referred to, provides enhanced 
academic learning, more informed career selection, and 
results in better prepared professionals graduating from 
college. Co-op differs from the College Work-Study program 
because Co-op utilizes an established connection between a 
student's academic program and a work placement site under 
supervised conditions. 

AN EQUAL OMORTUNITV EMPLOVEn 

^ ^ 310 Kaihuminu Avenut • Kthului, HtWiii 96732 • Telephone 244*9181 
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Nationwide .ore than 900 colleges and — "^^^^ ° 

co-op to .ore than 250,000 students with approximate y 50,000 

employers involved. The federal government is one of the 

est co-op employers although employer, range from mano 
corporations such as IBH and AT.T to small bu.xnesses wh.ch 
form the backbone of our economy. 

currently, more than 85% of the Title VIII funding supports 
t^,e implementation of new co-op projects. These 
administrative funds are used to develop systems, identify 

ortunities and guide students through the cooperat.e 
education experience. As the various programs taKe ho , the 
college or university assumes a larger percentage of the 
s ort. The remaining approximately 15. of the funds are 

to demonstrate innovative ways of conducting co-op, to 
develop resource centers and provide training for 
practitioners; and to conduct research. 

BENEFITS 

c-tudent populations in these 
co-op benefits various special student pop 



ways: 



LOW and middle income families: As restrictions for 
financial aid grow, co-op provides assistance -P--^^^ 
for families who increasingly find themselves ine igi le 
for federal financial aid programs and thus priced out 
of the college education market. Co-op is open to any 
student, regardless of financial status. 

Minorities, women, disabled: Co-op is an 
.ethod of introducing these high risk groups into the 
work force because of its related academic component and 
supervised work placements. 
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V«t«rans: Co-op helps many new veterans pay for their 
college education regardless of their eligibility for 
financial aid. 

In addition, Co-op helps accrue benefits for its general 
student participants as follows: classroom learning is 
reinforced; students develop confidence and maturity and 
improve their career skills and awareness. Studies have 
shown, too, tl zt co-ops complete more courses, semesters, and 
degrees, with better grades, than do non-co-ops. Finally, 
students with one or more semesters of co-op work experience 
receive solid job offers at a higher rate. 

For the institution, co-op helps attract new students to the 
campus, increases student retention and graduation rates, 
strengthens the relationship between the community and the 
campus, and helps keep curricula current. 

For the employer, co-op provides a cost-effective means of 
recruiting and training potential employees and e 
opportunity to participate in the educational pijcess. 
For federal, state and county government, co-op provides 
financial assistance paid by t oyers, thus reducing the 
pressure on federal and state . incial aid programs and the 
amount of money that students need to borrow for education 
expenses. Students contribute by paying income tax and 
social security; their earnings alsc filter into the local 
economy. The total estimated annual v70-op earnings 
nationwide is more than $1.5 billion. And because government 
is one of the largest co-op employers, it is ^hle to target 
and attract students to fill its own employment needs. 

While the cost effectiveness and value of the cooperative 
education program to students, institutions, employers and 
government is well documented, more than two-thirds of the 
nation's institutions do not currently participate. Thus, 
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for cooperative education to be available to more students, 
the federal government must continue to expand Title VIII 
funding which provides seed money to institutions to develop 
strong programs and increase outreach to traditionally 
underrepresented groups. It is critical that Congress 
continue its support as it has since Title VIII's initial 
funding. 

MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

At Maui community College, the Cooperative Education program 
was implemented in 1974 with a full-time instructor position 
funded by the state and Carl Perkins Vocational Education 
Act. currently, two permanent tenurable full-time instructor 
positions are fully state funded, evidence of the University 
of Hawaii's institutional commitment. 

CAMPUS COOP ENROLLMENT 

co-op as it presently operates at MCC derives its enrollment 
primarily from those programs requiring it for a certificate 
or degree and thus enrollment has been fairly constant, 
averaging more than 100 placements per year. For example, 
within the business division, three of the five majors 

require one or more semesters of Co-op Food Service, 

Hotel oparations, and Office Administration and Technology, 
co-op is strongly recommended as an exit elective for 
Accounting and Business Careers (Sales i Marketing, Small 
Business £. Supervision) as well as programs in the 
Vocational-Technical and Wursing divisions. This is an 
indication that the value of Co-op is recognized academically 
(see Appendix for program enrollment 1974-1990 and letters of 
support for MCC Title VIII administration grant application). 
However, there is a need to strengthen its inclusion in the 
liberal arts program as a viable method of career selection 
and clarification. 
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Co-op's benefits are also widely acknowledged by the Maui 
business community through its wide-spread participation as 
work stations. For example, Maui's econonic base is the 
visitor industry and in a cooperative effort to develop a 
qualified work force and to provide job opportunities with 
advancement possibilities, various resorts have established 
rotation programs which enable students to experience all 
aspects of hotel work by spending periods of time in each 
department related to their major. The same arrangement has 
been set up in local financial institutions. Most recently, 
Maui Community College was awarded a $25,000 grant to 
establish Co-op in various departments of the County of Maui 
(refer to Appendix for lisw of X990-9X participating 
employers and letters of support for MCC Title VIII 
administration grant application). 

EXPANSION OF CO-OP 

While the emphasis thus far has been in the business and 
vocational-technical programs, the MCC program is developing 
plans to expand and enhance the scope of Co-op by focusing on 
the needs of special populations. These populations are 
identified as women, handicapped, and ethnic minorities, 
primarily Native Hawaiians and Filipinos because of their 
dominant numbers in Maui County. In addition, the population 
will include those who are geographically isolated from the 
MCC campus (Hana, Lanai and Molokai) . 

Relative to the mission of the college. Co-op must expand its 
current operational base by placing a greater focus on those 
special populations whose needs extend beyond academics and 
include goal clarification, career exploration, and 
competency-based education. The plan is to broaden the range 
of available educational opportunities to include not only 
vocational options but also liberal arts. Co-op will then 
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become a campus-wide key to enhancing and strengthening 
access to higher education for special populations. It will 
become a valuable tool for the transition from school to work 
as well as an incentive or retention technique. In addition, 
this will provide acce to occupational levels that are more 
comprehensive than the rrently attained or viewed as 

accessible by special ^'ions. Title VIII seed money 

would play a pivotal roxe in assisting the College to achieve 
this goal. 

There is no doubt of the tangible benefits that Maui 
Community College, the university of Hawaii system, the 
students and the community accrue through their participation 
in Cooperative Education. For example, co-ops earned more 
than $152,000 in the 1989-90 academic year and more than 85% 
were retained or hired by their co-op employer. But it is 
also the intangible benefits which must be realized and those 
include increased relevance of education, preparation of a 
skilled workforce and development of responsible citizens. 
Therefore, we ask for your support for the reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act, specifically increased funding for 
Title VIII. 

Thank you very much. 



Amended 7/2/91 
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COOFERATIVK liDUCATlON PROGRAM ENROLLMENT 



PROGRAM 



Kall-Sprlng 



1975-76** 
Fall-Sprlng 



1976-77 
Fall-Spring 



1977-78 
Fa ll-Spring 



1978-79 
Fall-SprlnR 



1979-80 
Fall-Spring 



Accounting 
Agriculture 
Ap)}drel Design 
Autu Buiiy Repair 
Autumotivu Tetli 
Bldg. Maintenantu 
Carpentry 
Dlstrlbutivi^ Ed 
Drafting 
Food Survive 

* Cen'l Office Training/ 
Secretarial Science 

Hotel Operations 

* Hunan Services 
Nursing 

* Police Sclencu 
Wtlding 



6 

25 



n 

6 



U 
\2 
1 

lU 

M 

17 
9 



1 

5 

1 

6 

I 

7 

5 
15 

U 
1 



H 
2 
6 
9 

IH 
6 

1 



1 2 
5 A 
1 — 



1 — 
U 6 
1 

a 8 

U 23 

2 J 2U 
3 



10 
3 

2 

8 
0 



10 9 
1 

6 3 

U 17 

12 11 



Subtotal; 

C.A.S.K. 

C.V.E* 



4.5 



50 



TOTAL 5/ 74 



J8 24 

n 54 

61 /b 



2J 22 

74 106 
9/ 128 



10 
54 



8 
64 



64 72 



2 3 
61 7b 



63 79 



5 
66 



59 71 
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COOPERATIVE KDUCATION PROGRAM ENROLl.MKNT 



PROGRAM 

Accounting 

Agriculture 

Apparel Design 

Auto Body Repair 

Automotive Tech 

Bldg. Maintenance 

Carpentry 
^ Sales & Marketing 

Drafting 

Pood Service 
* Gen'l Office Training 

Hotel Operations 
' Pollcfc Science 
' Secretarl^'i Science 

Welding 



19bO-Bl 
Fall-Spring 



5 
30 
2 



8 
11 
21 

1 

6 



6 
26 
1 



U 
22 
1 

1 



1981-8? 
Fall-Sprlng 



■J 
2 
1 
1 
U 
I 
U 
9 
1 
9 
9 
25 
0 
2 
U 



6 

19 
0 
U 
1 

0 

n 

9 

u 
lu 

7 

n 

2 



1982-83 
Fall -Spring 



lU 
12 
0 
0 

it! 
1 

0 
7 
U 
\b 
12 
12 
1 

6 



9 
10 
U 
U 
2 
1 

f) 
18 

0 
13 
15 
2U 

1 

0 



198 3-8^ 
Fall-Spring 



5 
9 
1 
1 

0 
1 

0 
15 
0 
15 
H 
21 
U 
6 
U 



6 

U 
0 

u 
u 
u 

16 

U 
15 

3 
23 

U 

1 

U 



198^-KS 
Fall-Spring 



3 
3 
U 

u 

2 
1 

D 
15 
U 
13 
lU 
2/ 
U 
5 
2 



5 
U 
U 
U 
0 

0 
7 
0 
\U 
I I 
33 
U 
6 
1 



1985-86 
Fall-Sprlng 



5 
3 
0 
0 
1 

U 
0 
10 

13 
k 

27 
0 
2 
U 



b 
U 

u 
1 

u 

0 
19 

lU 
5 

32 
(J 
U 
U 



n 

»-< o 



n 
o 
r 
r 



8 

m 

5rt H 
50 50 »-i 

P § 



1^ ( ^ 




TOTAL 



3 

lUl 



93 



1U4 1U2 



6 7 HU 



71 84 



J 2 
78 94 



9 
82 



8U 96 



76 



2 j 
81 87 



91 85 



83 90 



6 5 76 



66 78 



120 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM ENR0L!>1KNT 



1986-87 I9B7788 1988-89 1989-90 !990'9! 1991-92 

Ing Fdll-Sprlng 





Fall-Spring 


Fal 1- 


-Spring 


Fall- 


-SprlnK 


Fall 


-Spring 


Fall- 


Accounting 


1 


1 


i 


1 


2 


6 


j 


5 




Agriculture 


6 


3 


3 


I 


0 


0 


0 






Apparel Design 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(J 


1 


I 


Auto Body Repair 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 




1 


Autoaotlve Tech 


1 


0 


0 


1 


j 


0 


0 






^Idg* Maintenance 


1 


0 


I 


1 


0 


0 


0 




[ 


Carpentry 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 








^ Sales & Marketing 


13 


7 


10 


lA 


6 


10 


I 


1 


\ 


Food Service 


7 


3 


6 


7 


U 


8 


13 


8 


b 


*Cen'l Office Trjining 




3 


«i 


*j 


7 


7 


3 


4 




Hotel Operations 


k 


30 


n 


^9 


13 


18 


^0 


^0 






0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 






* Secretarial Science 


0 


I 


I 


1 






H 


\ 




Welding 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


u 


0 






* Off Ice Adoinistratiun 
& Technology 


















1 0 


* 8u6ine8B Caret;rs 


















1 


Subtotal: 




















C.A.S.E. 


I 


0 


0 




u 


i 


1 


1 


4 


C.V.E. 


38 


49 


b9 


6? 





54 





4 J 


4 7 


TOTAL 


AO 


49 




i>2 


43 


55 


51 


46 


51 
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MAUI COMHUNITY COLLEGE APPENDIX Page A 

EXPLANATION OF TABLE I COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM ENROLIilENT 



1974-1990 



1. Agriculture enrollments were high between 1980-1983 as MCC and the 
County of Maui made a joint effort to help Molokai diversify its ag 
base because of the impending snuviown of the pineapple company and 
the already high unemplo/went rate there. 

2. After 1980 the Human Services Program included and administered its 
own Work Praciicum. ... . v 

3. After 1983 the Police Science Program (Administration of Justice) 
included and administered its own Internship. 

4. The Drafting Program was discontinued as of the 1985-86 academic 
year . 

5. Distributive Education was redesignated Sales and Marketing in 1980. 
In Fall 19^0 Sales and Marketing was redesignated Business Careers 
which includes Small Business Management, Supervision, and Sales and 
Marketing as specialization areas. 

6. In 1980 the combined Secretarial Science/General Office Training 
Program became separate entities in the Business division. In 1989 
the program underwent another change. As result of state-wide 
articulation, the overall program has been renamed Office 
Administration and Technology with two specialties: office 
Administration and Technology (includes shorthand; was formerly 
Secretarial Science) and Clerical Specialist (non-shorthand; was 
formerly General Office Training). 

7. While the Nursing Program includes its own clinical experience, 
faculty are currently encouraging pre-nursing students to consider 
Cooperative Education as an instructional experience to reinforce 
and develop their knowledge of nursing careers and opportunities. 

C. C.A.S.E. refers to Cooperative Arts and Science Education. 
9! C.V.E. refers to Cooperative Vocational Education. 
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Qf PAHTMENt Of l.ABCJH AND iN^USTF^rAl, Mf l.ATiONS 

HAWAII STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE """SL^VJol*"*" 



m 

November 30, 1990 



Mr. Alvin Taqomori 

Cooperative Education Program Coordinator 
University of Hawaii - Maui Community College 
310 Kaahumanu Avenue 
Kahului, Hawaii 96732 

Dear Mr. Tagomori: 

The MCC Cooperative Education Program continues to be nn 
effective and valuable part in the total education of many 
students. The hands on experience the program provides makes for 
a much better prepared and skilled entrant into out labor force. 

Also, as our population continues to grow rapidly with the 
arrival of new residents from other states as well as abroad, 
coop's role becomes even greater in providing these "new comers" 
the opportunity to explore, make or confirm career choices 
available in our local labor market. 

The pr im also offers individuals such as immigrants and 
displaced home makers who ma' be in^-imidated and hesitant to enter 
our labor force the very hm^ system available any. here to help 
them in this difficult transition. . . ^ 

Over the past 12 years I have been associated with Coop, I 
have personally seen the benefits gained t>y students in the 
program. I continue to enthusiastically believe in and support the 
progran. 

Please let ne know if I can be of any further assistance. 



Sincerely , 



Alvin S. Tanaka 

Maui County Branch Manager 



AST: do 

Member of tht Cooperaix.^ "Education Program Advisory CoTanitcee 
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APPENDIX P«g« 6 

MM)I COMMUNirK COLLEGE 



LETTE HS OF SUPPORT 

■mmm 



(General" Contractor 



1 >jv^'" 



November 9, 1990 



Mr. Alvin TaKOinori 

Cooperative Education Program Coordinator 
University of Hawaii-Maui Community College 
310 Kaahumanu Avenue 
Kahului, HI 96732 

Dear Mr. Tagomori: 

I am pleased to tell you that we have people like you, 
vour staff and your program in the community helping 
our youngsters to prepare and pursue a better career 
thru your Cooperative Education Program. 

Our company supports you and your efforts to expand 
the scope of your program and to secure a long-ranfee 
funding. We believe that the community will greatly 
benefit from this and is a good resource for anyone 
entering the workforce. We have hired three people 
from Maui Community College during the last six 
months two of which are from your programs. We are 
very pleased with thier perf oi-.-nance and two of thein 
have since then given permanent and higher responsi- 
bilities. 

We will continue to participate and support your 
program and will highly recommend it to our business 



friends « 



Sincerely ♦ 

Hick L./ Maguddayao 
^dminUtrative & Finance 

** Henber of the Cooperative Education Program Adviaory Committee 
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LETTERS OF SUPPORT 





WAILUKU MAU» HAWAII I*!*! 



TCLCPHONCS: 344-9SII Of 244 S«a2 



November 9, 1990 



Mr. Alvin Ta^iiomori 

Cooperative Education FroE;ratn Coordinator 
University of Mawaii-Maui Community Colle£ie 
310 Kaahumanu Avenue 
Kahului, HI 96732 

Dear Mr . Tagomori : 

I am pleased to tell vou that we hav'e people like vou, 
your staff and your program in the communitv helping 
our youngsters to prepare and pursue a better career 
thru your Cooperative Education Program. 

Our company supports you and your efforts to expand 
the scope of your program and to secure a long-ran^e 
funding. We believe that the community will greatly 
benefit from thiu and is a good resource for anyone 
entering the workforce. We have hired three people 
from Maui Community College during the last six 
months two of which are from your programs. We are 
very pleased with thier performance and two of them 
have since then given permanent and higher responsi- 
bilities . 

We will continue to participate and support your 
program and will highly recommend it to our business 
friends . 



Sincerely , 



Member of the Cooperative Education Program Advisory Consnltcee 



Hick L./ Maguddayao 
Administrative & Finance 




i;:-f; 
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MAUI COMMUNin COLLEGE ' 

LETTERS OF SUPPORT 

UNIVERSin OF HAWAII > MAl^f^MMUNITY COLLEGE 



D«c«mbttr 4, 1990 



Dear Alvin: 

km you know, Food Sorvico* atudonts have always completed at 
least one eemeeter of Cooperative Education as a requirement of 

LSSciStHn science Bogree. Cooperative "ucation ha. 
provided, for our etudente, a variety of experiences including, 
but not limited to, opportunities to: 

1. explore career options as well as to define career 
goale . » 

2. develop, enhance and refine Food Service Program 
required ekille and competenciee -^^...^nn 

3. apply and relate concepte, principlee and information 
learned in class to practical situations 

4. develop self-confidence ae they practice what they 

5. if firm, validate, integrate and make relevant for the 
etudent what is taught in the claesroom* 

Additionally, Cooperative Education providee immediate 
feedback to the F^od sirvicee Program, regarding relevancy of its 
curriculum by industry* 

xe unemployment rates continue to plummet and the race to 
hire and keep -warm bodiee« inteneifiee, o^^^^ooperative 
Education Program muet determinedly grow. It muet aggressively 

nteneify its ef forte to work with industry and assure its 
students that work experiences deeigned to meet >nd exceed 
cooperatively-agreed-Spon objectivee will continue to be the 
prime reeponsibility of the Program. 

we etrongly believe in Cooperative Education for all of our 
etudents* We pledge our support to the continuation and 
expansion of this Program* 

Sincerely, 



per 



Karen Tanaka, RD, CCE 
Food Servicee Program Coord* 



AN IQUAL Of^OfirUNirY IMfLOYIfl 

aiOKMtKiniMiAvtmM • Kihylul, Mm»*II 9i732 • Tt«»phortt 244.9181 
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LETTERS OF SUPPORT 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII ' MffbM.MUNin (^OLLEGE 



November I. 1990 



Mr. Alvin TaRomorl 

Office of Cooperative Education 

Maui Community College 

310 KaahuDianu Avenue 

Kahului. HI 96732 

Dear Mr. Tagomori: 

This letter is in support of the cooperative education program at Maui 
Community College. I fully support the program for our accounting students. 
It enables them to gain the experience needed to compute for full time 
employment In the bookkeeping field. For many of our students . the job 
obtained through your program is their first experience in the bookkeeping 
field and gives them an indication of what the work is like. 

It is essential that our students have a combination of book learning 
and on-the-job training to be successful bookkeepers . The cooperative 
education program offers them that opportunity in a controlled, effective 
manner . 

Sincerely. 



Diane M. Meyer 

Accounting Program Coordinator 



AH iOUAL OW)nTUNITV iMI»LOYIf« 

310KMhum«HlAv«mM • KtHuliii. HtwtU M732 * T«l«phOM 244-9181 
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LETTERS OF SUPPORT 
FACULTY 

UNIVERSm' OF HAWAII ^ :V^ALl ( OMMUMTY COLLEGE 



MEMORANDUM 



NOVEMBER 13 » 1990 

TO: ALVIN TAGOMORI . COORDINATOR 

MCC COOPERATIVE EDUCATION OFiCXCE 

FROM: JOHN WILT. CHAIRPERSON 

SOCIAL SCIENCES/HUMANITliS 

SUBJECT: SUPPORT FOR COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
TITLE VIII GRANT PROPOSAL 



Faculty, as well as their respective programs, within 
the Social Sciences/Humanities Division would be direct 
beneficiaries of an expanded campus cooperative education 
effort. Ad major focal areas within this division. 
Liberal Xi'ta courses and public service concentrations 
would be highly adaptable to the cooperative education 
experience. This is especially true for our older, 
mature adult student who relishes an educational experience 
of finding solutions to real-world problems. 

Cooperative Education has demonstrated its ability to 
address student needs that range from hotel operations 
to Office Administration and Technology. With a trick 
record of success. Cooperative Education is deserving 
of favorable consideration of its grant request as it 
attempts to expand into Liberal Arts and Public Service. 
Traditional Cooperative Education ■ rvices to non- 
traditional students on Maui. Moloka^ and Lanai outreach 
locations will, if funded, be up-graded to allow wider 
access to MCC's cooperative educational opportunities. 

Our Division appreciates this opportunity to comment 
on the merits of your Title VIII ferant proposal, plus offer 
unqualified Social Science/Humanities support for your 
grant application. Please let us know li: we can lend 
even further support to your efforts to receive Title 
VIII grant funding. 



AN MUAL OfrairUNlTY IMKOrU 

310 KMhumtnu Awwt • KihukJi. iUmki 98732 • T«(iptw»« 244-9181 
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Maui Community College 
University of Hawai'i 




LETTERS OF SLTPORT 
^.--^ FACULTY 



Counseling Services 
310 Ka'atiumanu Avenue 
Kahului. Maui. Hawai'i 96732 
Telephone: (808) 242-1269 
FAX: (808) 242-9618 



OFFICE OF STUDENT 
SERVICES 



AamimstfaliO" 
.608» ?42-12tj8 

Admissions *'^(^ Recorfis 
,808i 242-1267 

Career D-^eioomeni 
Ceoler 

flOBi 242 1297 

Counseti' fj Services 
.8081 242 1263 

Educational ODUoriu" W 
Center 

t808j 242 I29fc 

F'nanctai Aid 
(0081 242 1277 

Po'okeid 
«808l 242 1242 

Wesraentiai U ^** 
(6081 242-6920 

Student Activttios 
18O81 242 t260 

upward Bcund 

HO81 242 \ cri 

vVomen s Center 
■ H08r 242-1272 



Nov. 28, 1990 



TO: Alvin Taganiori, Coordinator 

Maui Community College Cooperative Education 
Program 

RE: Support For CCX)P 



Maui Community College's Cooperative Education Program 
(COOP) continues to be a valuable educational 
opportunity and experience for students. Often students 
make career/educational choices based on perceptions 
and/or expectations that have not been tested. COOP 
provides students with the opportunity to validate or 
explore career choices while acquiring 30b skills and 
expericpf.es . 

For certain groups of students that I work with, namely 
the single parent/displaced homemaker and disadvantaged 
students, COOP is especially valuable. Access and 
entry to occupations/careers of their choice and 
interest are often limited for these students due to a 
variety of reasons including, lack of skills and 
training, lack of job seeking "know how" and 
information, low self-esteem and lack of awareness of 
different occupational/career options. COOP helps these 
students find on-the-job training, explore career 
options and develop job skills in a supportive learning 
environment while completing degree requirements and for 
most COOP students, earning money while they learn. 
Mob! importantly, COOP helps these students transition 
from education to successful Dob placement by providing 
them with the requisite skills and knowledge and 
opportunities to e^jtablish s-iccessful work experience/ 
history in their chosen field. 

I am especially glad that MCC s COOP now includes the 
Liberal Arts disciplines. It is as important for 
students contemplatint' careers in the professions to 
gain on-the-3ob training and experiences in ordwr to 
validate career choicet and/or to fully develop their 
educational experiences 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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LETTERS OF SUPPORT 
FACULTY 



I continuB to bo supportive and appreciative of your 
program's positive and effective efforts to expand the 
learning experiences of our students. Best wishes on 
your grant proposal. 

Prisc'illa Mikell 

Vocational Education Counselor 



o 131 
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LETTERS OF SUPPORT 
FACULTY 



PO'OKELA Program 
November 28, 1990 



Alvin Tagamori 
Coordinator 

Cooperative Education Program 
Maui Community College 
Kahului, HI 96732 



re: Letter of Support for Expansion of 
the Cooperative Education Program 



Dear Alvin, 

ThiB is a letter of support for your efforts to expand the 
Cooperat ve Edu^ai!on"program.'I' understand that there will be a focus 
on increasing the number of minority students serviced in the 
cooperative Education Program if your efforts are successful. 

PO'OKELA works exclusively with Hawaiian students. """V 

when they are on the job. 

ThiB program expansion is particularly timely. Job Corps "ij-l bo 
referring ?heir graduates to Maui Community College starting with the 
q!r!na 1991 semester for further vocational education training. The 
Snts this !rwo"es are minority students from Hawaii and Pacific 
Islanders from Micronesia. 

pn-oKELA is interested m continuing our networking and referral 
between our programs to further the vocational education of Hawaiian 
students . 

Sincerely, 

Noreen Erony 
Program Director 



o 13 
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Makena Resort 



MAUI® PRINCE hrjTti 



NovemDer 14, 1990 



Mr , A i V i n Tagomor ' 

Cooperative Education Coordinator 

M^sui r,o«imunity Col Iprje 

310 Kaa^iamanu Avenue 

Kahului, Hawaii 96732 

Dear A!vin, 

In i9e9, jjr organization made a comrnitment To provide work opport;.n i t i es to 
the students of the Food Service. Hotel Operat'ons and Business Careers 



The practical applications and exposure that the program requires ♦rtjiy 
prepares the students for long-term careers in their chosen professions. 

Our experiences with t^e program have been tremendously rgward-ng. From 
the Cooperative Education Coordinators to the students themselves, this 
program is definitely "F I rst-C I ass" . 

Cur organization wholeheartedly supports and encourages continuation of 
+he program, as well as further expansion of tne program to a broader 
range of students. 

S i ncerei V , 



Director of Personnel 

** The Maui Prince Hotel has hired a minimum of two students p r semester 
since its initial participation in 1989. 



programs . 
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LETTERS OF SUPPORT 




COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY OF MAUI 
200 S MJGH STREET 
WAILUKU MAUI HAWAH 96793 

November i'J , 1^90 



APPENDIX Page 14 



Ci'eclof ol Council Servtcei 



U.S. Department ot Education 
c/o Mr. Alvm Taqomori 
Maui Community College 
310 Kaahumanu Avenue 
KahulUi, Hawaii 06732 

Dear i^ir: 

I litronqly ^support the Maui Community College Cooperative 
Education ottice tive-year Title VUl grant proposal. 

AS the incoming chair ot the Maui County Counci 1 Budget 
committee, I am in the process ot initiating a cooperative 
education pilot project within the county with Maui Community 
College. I believe this kind of project is an excellent way to 
qet our youth and older students involved in the political 
process. This kind of opportunity would afford them invaluable 
experience as involved citizens and provide them the option of 
pursuing a career in government. 

Your favorable consideration ot the above mentioned request 
would be greatly appreciated. 



truly, 




ALICE 'l: lee 



ERLC 
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lETTEis* or Support 

• COIWUHITY 



MM I (:ii\.\lBER 
OF COMMERCE 



Oacambar 7, 1980 



Mr . Al vin Tagotnor i 

Coordinator-Cooparat Iva Education Program 
Maul ConvAunity Collaga 
310 Kaahumanu Avanua 
Kahulul , Hawaii 96732 

RE: Lottar of Support for Proposal to the Unltad Statas Oopartmant of 
Education. Offica of Postsacondary *^ducatlon, Title VIM of Highar 
Educat ion Act of 1965. 

Tha Maul Chamber of Commarce is submitting this lattar in support of tha 
MCC Tit la VIII administration grant proposal for tha expansion and 
enhancement of the Cooperative Education Program. Cooperative Education 
has been an effective mechanism in providing trained people for the Maul 
work force and Mill continue to do so as Maul enters the 21st century. 

Because of Maul County's overai I low unemployment rate, It Is Imperative 
that we maiimire the sKllls of the workers who are available and that we 
prepare thaw for the changing labor market such as is occurring on Lana I 
and Molokai. This is especially important for those groups who are 
traditionally underemployed or underrepresant^d In terms of education. We 
Mere pleased to see that the Coop project proposal is targeting the 
special populations of women, handicapped and ethnic minorities whom we 
know will contribute very positively as employees with adequate training. 
Coop will give them the opportunity to test these possible occupations in 
supportive yet "real world" settings. And employers will play a 
significant role In helping the program Identify the types of skills and 
attitudes which business and industry require today. 

The Maui Chamber of Coiwnerce is In full support of the Proposal and the 
education subcommittee will be happy to provide input and assistance as 
project activities are Implemented. We hope that the U.S. Department of 
Education considers the Coop proposal favorably In light of Maul County's 
unique geographic, ethnic, and economic needs. 



26 N. Puunenc Avenue • PO. Box 1677 • Kahului. Maui. HI 96732 ^ Phone. iB08) 871-7711 
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RESOURCES 



SAMPLE OF PROGRAM RELATED JOBS/EMPLOYERS 



EMPLOYER 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 



Sul 1 i van's House of 
Color 

Maui Small Business 
Center (Zippy Mail) 

Standard Motors & 
Marine Suppl ies 

Maui Beverage 

Maui Community College 

Medical Service Consul- 
tants 

Maui Exotic Birds 

AMC Real Estate Ap- 
praisers 

Chart House 

Bacon Universal Co. 
Nutri -Systems 

Wailuku Post Office 
Hisamoto Body and Fender 

Rojac Trucking 

Liberty House 
State of Hawaii Judici- 
ary 

Papi 1 Ion Hel icopters 
County of Maui -Prosecu- 
tor's Office 
Kaiser Permanente 
Bodden Muraoka Attorneys 
Southshores Charter 
Ron Kawahara CPA 

Stouffer Wai lea Beach 

Resort 
Hyatt Regency Maui 

Maui Inter-Conti nental 
Wailea Resort 

Sheraton Maui Resort 



Makena Resort-Maui 



JOB TITLE 

Sales & Mktg 
Mgr's Ass't 
Ass/t Manager 



COLLEGE 
PROGRAM 

Sales & Mktg 

Accounting 

OAT 



Ass/t Credit LBART 



Office Clerk 
Student Ass't 
Secretary/ 
Receptioni St 
Part-owner 
Clerk-typist 

Floor Manager 
Food Service 
General Clerk 
Receptioni St/ 
Sales 

Casual Clerk 
Body work 



OAT 
OAT 
OAT 

Sales & Mktg 
OAT 

Sales & Mktg 

Accounting 
OAT, Accounting 



Sal2S & Mktg 
Auto Body & 
Repai r 

General Office Accounting 
Clerk 

Sales AssociateSales & Mktg 
Program Serv. OAT 
Aide 



Pilot 

Clerk/Typist 

Chart Clerk 

Secretary 

Bookkeeper 

Ful 1 -charge 

bookkeeper 

Guest Room 

Service 

Rotation 

Rotation 

Rotation 

Rotation 

Rotation 

Rotation 

Rotation 

Rotation 



Sales & Mktg 
OAT 

OAT 
OAT 

Accounting 
Accounting 

Hotel Uper. 

Hotel Oper. 
Food Service 
Hotel Oper. 
Accounting 
Food Service 
Hotel Oper. 
Bui Iding 
Mai ntenance 
Hotel Oper. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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MAUI COMMUNin COLLEGE APPENDIX Page 17 

RESOURCES 



JOSS/EMPLOYERS (continued) 
Prince Hotel 



Kaanapali Beech Hotel 
International House of 
Pancakes 
Maui Tropical Plantation 
Kihei Union 76 Station 

Maui Employment Service 



Law Offices of Lowell 
Chatburn, Esquire 
MCC Learning Center 

MCC Community Services 
Office 



Rotation 
Accounts 
Payable 
Rotation 
Cook 

Cashier 
Ful 1 -charge 
bookkeeper 
Customer serv- 
ice rep 

Office clerk 

Tutor-Japanese 

Program plan- 
ner 



Food Service 
Accounting 

Hotel Oper. 
Food Service 

Hotel Oper. 
Accounting 

Liberal Arts 
(communica- 
tions) 

(Liberal Arts 
(pre-law) 
Liberal Arts 
(education) 
Liberal Arts 
(communica- 
tions) 



kpv OAT«Office Administration and Technou-^qy (Secretarial 
Science, General Office Training). Rotation ref-rj to^^e Posi- 
tions which are established and reserved specifically for MCC 
Coop students in hotel resorts; students rotate from one depart- 
ment to another for specified periods of time. 
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"IjpV USlVERSin OF HAWAII • MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



COOFlMTXfS IDUCATZOII fHOFOtXL 

Z. xmfifiSfiZIflll 

Coop«rttlvt Education la tht •••ooUtlon of a °?oP?*;;J^"9 
Dlovtr tnd Itoul CoMUnlty Collagt, mmtqiiy: r.tourctt to b«tttr prt- 

iiitv. Through th« coop«rttlvt prooasti ttudantt •pmnd pjrt of 
■ic Mjor. 

Tha focut of thlt propot«d progrwi it to allov • ttudant to 
work for • SSwinlty t.ploySr for t Period of on. or two t«Mtt.r.. 
oSina thZt plrlo^ of tl»o, tht ttud.nt My work at ona or .or* work 
2^tXa?^;criiS«t;r, dtp^ndlng on tht o^loyr't tltuation. 

XZ. MiXWl m oaJicwvM 

Tha purpoM of thlt program it to prapara ftudtnt. for •■Pjoy- 
.ant bTprSvldlng ■••nlngfil work '^^JSL! 
dSSitlbn tntbUivg ttudtnta to acqulra knowltdgt, akilU, and appro- 
priate attitudaa. 

Tha Drograa objactivaa art; ^ 

X? TO tMitt itudtntt to find rtltvtnca in thtir ttuditt. 

2. To allow ttudtntt to tttt thtir carttr choicw. .... 

3 To aaaiat ttudtntt in dtvaloping and rtfining work 

abilititt, attitudaa and work htbitt nactttary for indivi- 
dual Mturity and job covpatanciaa. 

4. TO allow tha a.ployar to obaarva potantial a»ployaaa. 

5. TO anhanca tha laaga of tha apployar to potantial a.ploy- 

6. To'craata intaraction batwaan aducatora J^^work aupar- 
viaora, wharaby tha naada and problaw o'^^oth (tha coll- 
aaa and buainaaa) ara aada known, thua aaking it poaaibla 
Vol SScupational cSrricula to ba raflactiva of tha currant 
naada of tha induatry. 

ZXZ. mnmiiiawTlQM 

Tha prograp will ba coordinatad by tha collaga'a Cooparative 
Education Coordinator and tha coapany'a daaignaa. 

Tha coordination raaponaibilitiaa ara: 

1. ?dantify appropriata work atationa and auparvi«ora for the 

2. ScwSH^Snd aalact appropriata atudants for the training 

3 ori2nt"iuparviaora and atudanta to tha prograia operation, 
expactationa, timetabla and other program requireaents, 

4. ?nsirrthSt*ail Federal and State laws and regulations are 
followed. 

AN IQUAL OMOMTUNITV IMItUOYlA 

110 Ka«(iu'«WM Av«fMM • Kihulut. Hiwtti M732 • TtliphoM 244.t1S1 
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COOPERATIVE EDOCATION PRQ PQ8 AL page 2 

XV. WORK BDPERViaOR^fl RggPOMBIBILITIBg 

1. Supervise students on-the-job. 

2. Provide a variety of job tasks, as feasible. 

3. Meet with Co-op coordinator to discuss work performance of 
student. 

4. Evaluate the student utilizing the college's evaluation 
form. 

5. Consult vith the program administrators on any concerns, 
questions or recommendations regarding the students 

and training program. 

V. SXQQEKXfl 

The range of student trainees will vary considerably from 
second year students with a full year of academic training, to first 
year, second semester students with only a semester of academic 
training. Reflecting the diverse range of Hawaii's population, the 
College's students will vary in skill, abilities, and cultural and 
life experiences. 

The certificate and degree programs generally associated with 
Co-op are; 

Accounting Diversified Occupations 

Agriculture Fashion Technology 

Auto Body and Repair Food Service 

Automotive Technology Hotel Operations 

Building Maintenance Office Administration and 

Business Careers Technology 

(includes Sales and Welding Technology 

Marketing, Supervision, 

Snail Business Management) 
Carpentry Technology 

Co-op placements may be developed for students in any major. 
Students in the Associate of Arts program are encouraged to partici- 
pate in Cooperative Education in order to explore and define career 
options . 

VI. STUDENT'S WORK SfifllCffiCtE MiB PPHPgNSATION 

Students will follow a work schedule that is deemed most 
appropriate by the individual work supervisor. Work supervisors are 
asked not to schedule students for work during times which conflict 
with their class and examination schedules, supervisors may sched- 
ule students for work after school, on week-ends, as well as Colleqe 
'.olidays and vacations. Students should occupy part-time positions, 
working 15-19 hours per week. 

The rate of pay will be designa;ed by the employer but should 
be no lower than the minimum wage. 
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COOPERATIVB pPOCkTIOM gRQPggMi P«9« ^ 

The student will begin work at/or before the beginning of each 
semester and continue till the end of the seraester (approximately 16 
weeks) . The student terminates at the end of each semester unless 
other arrangements between the employer and the student are made. 
The employer is not obligated to hire the student between semesters 
or after the student completes the Co-op requirement or graduates 
from MCC. If the time commitment is for two semesters, the student 
is again terminated at the end of the second semester. A new stu- 
dent would then be placed in the work station at the beginning of 
the next seraester depend i ' ' che arrangement agreed upon by the 
employer and the Co-op cc , .nator. 

This Co-op arrangement is not legal and binding to the degree 
that an employer must keep a student for the full semester regard- 
less of any change in circumstances. The student may be terminated 
before the end of the semester if there are financial concerns with- 
in the company or performance problems with the Co-op student. How- 
ever the company should discuss the situation witn the Co-op Coor- 
dinator prior to releasing the student. 

VII. STDDEHT^B LEMIHIWO OBJECTIVBS 

Students will be required to develop learning objectives for 
each of their assigned work stations. Because these objectives 
serve as a basis for work experiences and performance evaluation, it 
requires the input and mutual agreement of the work supervisor, Co- 
op Coordinator and student. 

VIII. &1X£ YTBITI^TlONfl 

The Co-op Coordinator or designated faculty advisor will as- 
sist the students in the development of learning objectives as well 
as help students gain insights and clarification of any concerns or 
questions which arise from the work experience. 

The Coordinator or faculty advisor will schedule at least one 
site visitation per internship period with individual work super- 
visors to discuss and evaluate students. Telephone contact may also 
be utilized to supplement the visitations. 

In addition, periodic group meetings involving all work super- 
visors and faculty may be called to discuss and assess the program 
in general and to make recommendations to improve the program. 
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CO OPERATI VE EDUCATION PROPOSAL page 4 

XX. TIMETABLE 

FALL SEMESTER: 

1 . 8uma«r 

a. Develop operational plans. 

2. Mid->Au9ust to E«rly 8«pt«aib«r 

a. Screen and select students. 

b. orient students, faculty, and work supervisors to 
program. 

3 . Mid-8«ptttMb«r 

a. Students begin working. 

4 . Mid-Deoenber 

a. End uf Fall semester; students may stop working, 
depending on agreed upon plans and completion ot 
required work hours. 
SPRIN G SiUltSTJIEi 

1 . Early Januery 

a. Review operational plans and make necessary ad- 
justments. 

b. orient new students and work supervi^iors . 

2 . Mid-January 

a. Students begin working. 

3 . Early May 

a. End of Spring semester; students may stop working, 
depending on agreed upon plans and completion ot 
required work hours. 

1. Review operational plans and make necessary adjustments 
for Fall semester. 

2. send acknowledgement to participating work supervisors/ 
employers . 

X. NOWDISC RiHINATIOH 8 TATEMEHT 

It is the policy of the University of Hawaii to provide 
equity of opportunity in higher education. Mai*i Community College 
is committed to comply with all State and Federal statutes, rules, 
and regulations which prohibit discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, national origin, sex, or handicap. 

XI. CONCLUSION 

This document simply serves as thn initial proposal. The 
actual program as it operates will differ slicjhtly from company to 
company in order to accommodate for individual differences and 
needs. 

Any questions, concerns and suggestions should be directed to 

Alvin TagoDori Halletta Garcia Pellegrino 

Coordinator Assistant coordinator 

Cooperative Education & Job Placement 

Maui Community College 

310 Kaahumanu Avenue 
Kahului, HI 96732 
PhoneJ ?-1261 ■'Phone! 242-1239 
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Mrs. Mink. How much do you get on Title VIII? 

Mr. Tagomori. Currently we haven't gotten anything from Title 
VIII. Coop in Hav^aii was primarily developed through Carl Per- 
kins, which has been a great resource for us, but the Carl Perkins 
program restricts the use of Federal dollars for vocational occupa- 
tional program. As we understand the Title VIII program, it is 
open to all options. So any work we do right now that would in- 
clude liberal arts students, we cannot count or should not use if we 
are using Carl Perkins. 

Mrs. Mink. How is it you don't get any? . . »x 

Mr. Tagomori. We have submitted applications. We just haven t 
been judged as qualified for that. And I think part of the reason is 
through the limited funding. 

Mrs. Mink. You have applied? 

Mr. Tagomori. We have applied, right. 

Mrs. Mink. Been turned down? 

Mr. Tagomori. Right. 

Mrs. Mink. How many times have you applied? 
Mr. Tagomori. We applied one time and were turned down, and 
basically, just missed, as we understood it, and we reapplied this 

Mrs. Mink. When you say you missed the cut-off, what was that? 
Do you recall, Wallette? tt j 

Ms. Pellegrino. When we received the remarks from the United 
States Department of Education, I think the cxiUnff point was 89 
and we were let's say about 85, so we were disappointed in a sense 
it was so close, and yet that was one of the incentives for us t» re- 
apply. This time we are waiting to hear from them, because Title 
Vm could provide us an opportunity to expand the prop-am. 

Mrs. Mink. The next witness. Dr. Lois Greenwood-Audant. 

Ms. Greenwood-Audant. Thank you so much for your interest 
and for coming here to Maui. We really appreciate you making 
that effort to do that. In some ways, VITEC may be a square p^ in 
a round hole, particularly in the higher education area, but that 
has been our story since our inception 3 years ago. 

We were able to get going because a developer came to Maui to 
build some hotels and felt that he would like to contribute sonie- 
thing to the community. And he came to the college and he said he 
would like to do something and the former provost and other mem- 
bers of our staff proposed VITEC, Visitor Industry Training and 
Education Center. , , ... 

And it is with that seed money from a private develooer that we 
were able to get going. Of course, we are a partnership. The college 
participates in this partnership. And I think the way that we best 
connect with your concerns today is with reference to Title Al ot 
the Higher Education Act. , . • j ^ 

We are a partnership between the college and visitor industry 
for economic development in Maui County. VITEC was developed 
to serve local community concerns that residents of Maui County 
have the training and education to compete effectively in the domi- 
nant visitor industry here on Maui Island. 

As an island resort community, Maui may not qualify as urban, 
but it faces the same problem as many urban areas. That is signiti- 
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cant obstacles to job advancement for local residents in the busi- 
nesses of the local community. , , , ^ ;„ 

So for that reason, we were established and as you can see m the 
testimony, we have three m^or mission areas. Our primary mis- 
sion is to assist the local residents to enter and upgrade their skills 
in the visitor industry, so they will advance. ^ . . . • j„„.^ 

Secondly, it is to provide customized training to visitor industry 
companies, to make training at a lower cost so they are not having 
to import training and curriculum from Honolulu and from the 
mainland, which has often been the case for the companies that 
are here on the island, particularly the major corporate companies 
that we work with like the Hyatts, the Marriotts, the Sheratons, 

^FinaUy* and importantly, it is to strengthen and promote Hawai- 
ian cultural values of hospitality because we are trainmg them in 
the hospitality industry and to create a better understandmg ot the 
multi-cultural diversity that exists here. 

We do have an issue of managers coming from corporate compa- 
nies, coming from the mainland and other parts of Western culture 
and facing a local resident population that has a significant 
makeup of Pacific Island and Asian cultural background and we 
face truly multi-cultural issues in this composition. , 

We have designed classes that are short-term, skill oriented, 
functional, practical, work-related. We have a central facility, but 
we also make an effort to deliver our traming on-site in busin^ses. 
And we train in the Lahaina Kaanapali area, as well as the Kihei 
Wailea area and over classes, not only in the area, but also at Dusi- 

"^e need is evident. The visitor industry comprises 80 percent of 
Maui's economy, and therefore, exercises a significant influence on 
the quality of life in this country. , 

The visitor industry and the community for years identified that 
a key problem in the industry was the advancement of local resi- 
dent^ into higher-paying and liigher status jobs Needs asseMmerit 
that we conducted prior to opening VITEC, and the ones we contin- 
ue to conduct, have indicated a need for many different kinds oi 

Front line supervision, communication skills and technical skills. 
And I have attached a brochure to the testimony that gives you a 
rank of the kinds of training areas that we focus on. . 

Again, we have found there is a strong need for the industry 
workers both management and hourly staff of all cultural back- 
grounds to become sensitized to issues and problems that arwe in 
cross-cultural differences in communication and behavioral styles 

^^AndT dMe^ uT'go as far as to say that that is one maior obstacle 
for advancement that we face here with our local residents, and 1 
believe it is linked to this issue of cross-cultural misunderstandmgs 
at times in communication style and work style behavior. 

We have developed seminars that we are delivering both to the 
management and to employeea that begin to address this issue, but 

^"As^yoJ'wiU note, our students are working adults, they work 
usually more than one job, and so it is a m^or effort for them to 
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squeeze in a class here and there. But they do do that, but they 
want the classes to be vory practical, very time efficient and low 
cost. Therefore, we are a bit in a bind because VITEC depends on 
its Income from these classes to survive, and at the same time we 
have got to keep the classes low cost to make them accessible to 
our resident population. 

We also face the dilemma here that we are at full employment, 
and so pretty much everyone works here on the island and they 
work more than cne job. So what we find to be more effective is if 
we can get into the workplace and do the training at the work- 
place. Aiain, that requires greater output— greater commitment 
from the company and it is a more expensive proposition. 

Since we opened in January 1989, we have been surprised to find 
that, though we had a need, we had an overwhelming response. 
Our first year of operation, we had 2,000 participants in our class- 
es. Our second year of operation we doubled to 4,000. We are in our 
third year of operation, and we are continuing to grow and it looks 
like we will go past that doubling mark. 

Every msgor company, visitor industry company has sent employ- 
ees to our classes. We do see a commitment from the companies on 
the island as well. 

Recently, we received a challenging assignment to work with the 
Department of Labor and Industrial Relations to work with the 
last 200 Dole Pineapple workers and transition them from pineap- 
ple to world class resort work in one month. 

We were pleased to note that after one month half of them were 
hired at Manele Bay and are currently working there. We all rec- 
ognize we need to continue an ongoing in-house training program 
in order to make them successful. 

Just to indicate some of the training and education areas that we 
could develop if we had further support, because I really feel we 
are just scratching the surface here. As you can see, we are offer- 
ing very short-term classes. 

If we are really talking about advancement, we need a program 
that is progressively developmental. We need to get more solidly 
inside the workplace and conduct those programs in the workplace. 
And that requires a greater commitment of funds and resources. 

We would like to have a career development program that would 
work very closely with our credit program that would be providing 
both non-credit and credit training. We see VITEC really as a 
window to credit training. We are introducing people to the notion 
that education is not so bad, jixit try it. You know, try it and see. 

We work with people who have probably not been in a clawroom 
for many years, but they are interested in job advancement. So m a 
sense, we are trying to provide a window into further educational 
opportunities by delivering flexible training in a way that makes it 
easy for them to see the practicality and the application of educa- 

**°We want to work— if we had more resources, we would like to 
work with classes that could qualify for a credit/non-credit option 
so students could enter but she could begin to see opting for credit 
would entice them into the idea of moving into credential and 
training programs. 
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We need to do more training of our trainers in effective state-of- 
the-art training methods for the adult learner. We need further 
staff development for ourselves so we can stay current with train- 
ing trends^ because we are working with international levels. 

We need to continue to develop new curriculum and new video 
resources for those same reasons. We also need to work on func- 
tional remedial communication skills and English language train- 
ing program. 

Finally, we would like to focus on particular cultural groups that 
are predominantly here \n the community and deserve attention 
for advancement in the industry and two of those groups are Ha- 
waiians and Filipinos. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Lois Greenwood-Audant follows:] 
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VITEC 

VISITOR 
INDUSTRY 
TRAININC; 

ANt) 
EDUCATION 
CtNTl-R 



July 2, 1991 

Congmtlontl Ttttlmony 

To: Subcommittee on Pott Secondary Education, Committee on Education 
and Labor. U.S. Houae of Repreeentativea 

Fr: Lois Greenwood-Audant, Ph.D., VITEC Director 

Re: Needs for Visitor Industry Worfc-Plsce Training and 
Education 



OHiCf of 
i.^>iiimunity SenritP^ 
Maui C ommunity College 
Univer>ityolHaw«ii 



Ur7 Wahi Hoi.laha 
Kahului, Hawau %732 
Mlfl/242H322 



With reference to Title XI of the Higher Education Ad, Mau; Cwnmunity 
ColleQe'8 Visitor Industiy Training and Education Center (VITEC) represents 
a pwtnership between the college and the visi^^ 
devetepmem in Maui County. VITEC was devek)ped to serve kwiJ 
. community concerns that reeidefl^s of Maui County ha\^ tly twining and 
education to compete effectively in the dominate vie<or Wustryon ttje 
island. As an island resort community. Msui may rwt^ 
faces the s«T» pfoWem as many uit)an areas, thrt is, e^icart obiudw 
job advancwneni for tecal residenis in the business^ of m^^^ 
VHTEC was eettWished in May 1988 as s oollege-v»s<^ 
to meet a longtime, urgent need to provide flexible, short-term, wprk^related 
training to better assist Maui County reskients to^^ 
empteyment status within the visitor industry. VITEC relies on a combination 
of funding that includes private industry donations. Unrversrty support, 
grants, and Income from Ks tmining projpams. 



VITEC'S MISSION 

VITECs mission is 

1 ) to assist residenis to enter and upgrade their skills for 

advancement in the visitor industry; 

2) to provide customized training to visitor industry oompaniea: and. 

3) to strengthen and promote Hawaiian cultumi values of [fKJjtality 

snd ak>ha: and. create a better understanding of Maufs multn 
cultural diversity. 

The Center strives to achieve this misskxi by provWing industry-related 
research and curriculum devetopment whfch translates into needs*ased 
training and educatkMi. 



VITbC*8 PROGRAM 

The Dfoorams take the form of short-term. open-enroHment, rwhcryd^ 

wel as in the two large visitor industry areas w the ttiand^ 
L^Mkia/KaanM^ and KiheVWailea areas. Classes are showered on-site 
foroorrpw^andcustomizedtothecompan/aneeds. VITECgivesa 
Certifk^ of Attendance whteh students often show their emptoyers for 
tuitkxi reinr4)ursement and/or for their personnel files. 
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VITEC 

VISITOR 
INDUSTRY 
TRAI.MNC; 

ANO 
KDLCATION 
CENTHR 

Community Svrvicfs 
Maui C omm unity College 
University of Hawaii 

♦ 

l(T7WdhiHooldhd 
Kahului. Hawaii %732 
WMI/ 242^22 



NEED FOR SUPPORT OF VISITOR INDUSTRY TRAINING & 
EDUCATION: 



•The visitor industry comprisss slghty psrcsnt (80%) of Msul 
Coi*nty's •conomy and therefore, has a substantial influence on the 
quality of life of Maui's residents. 

•The visitor industry and the community for years have identified that a ksy 
probism In tho industry is ths sdvsncsmsnt of local rssldsnts 

into the higher paying and higher ranking jobs. 

•Needs assessments for training in the visitor industry conducted by VITEC 
have indicated a nssd for msny diffsrsnt kinds of trslning in the 

areas of supen/ision, oommunication skills, guest serv^e and technnal skills. 
There is also a strong need for industry staff of aH cultural backgrounds to 
become sensitized to issues and problems that arise in cross-cuttural 
differences in communk»tk)n and behavk>ral styles at the workplace. 

•VITEC's students are working adults who take training to improve 
their work-related skills and advance their careers. In this respect, they tend 
to fall in the category of the ''non-traHitk>nar student. Because they are often 
stmggling to work more than one job plus family responsibilities, they are 
interested in classes that are pradrcal, functk>nal. time-effKient and k)w*cost. 
AKhough VITEC deper)ds on its income from classes for financial support, it 
must also keep the classes inexpensive in order to provkJe a true community 
service. 

•SirKe the beginning of VITEC classes in January 1989. the program has 
met with sn overwhelming response to trslning, demonstrating the 
interest and motivatkm of the community to avail themselves of pract»al. 
work-related training programs. 

#ln its first year of operation (1989), VITEC served over 2000 
participants in its classes. In its second year of operationi VITEC's 
service level doubi«Ml to over 4000 partk:ipants. The response 
continues to grow in its current third year of operatk>n. 

#Every major visitor Industry compsny snd every maior 
hotel In the county of Mai^i hss sent employees to VITEC 
classes. 

tRecently. VITEC received the challenging assignment of working 
with the Department of Labor and Industrial Relatk>ns to train the last 200 
Dole pineapple workers on the Island of Lana'i to become workJ-class resort 
workers in one month! 

tDesplte these demands, the staffing level of four at VITEC has 
remained the same since its inceptkMi: Director. Training Coordinator. 
Assistant Program Coordinator and Registrar. Staff resources are strained 
but the staff remains dednated to its mission of advancement of Maui 
residents. 
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Community Semies 
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Univmily of Hawaii 
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page 3. 

•BecauM of overcrowding on the Maui Community Cdteoe campus. VITEC 
had to invest a substantial amount of its initial donated funds to renovate an 
old building in Central Maui as a training facility. Although everyone Is 
pleased to have a facility for training, the building is old and 
dilapidated. Rainwater regularly leaks into the ofncea; temwtes support the 
buikJing and msjof capital items like the airKX>nditioning system fail due ^ 
age. caiMing budget emergencies. It may be a minimum of 5 years before the 
Center has an opportunity to move into a new buiMing planned to be 
constructed on campus. 

•Although VITEC is pleased to enjoy the financial support of the visitor 
industry with donatkHW. the only major donor is a devek)per who prwWed a 
slgnifk^nt amount of funds to seed the devetopment of VITEC. This 
devetoper-donof anttelpated that olhers like himself wouW be forthcoming 
with contributk>ns but he was unable to convince others to do the same. 
Consequently. VITEC haa Identified training programa fdr the 
community that It will be unable to realize fully without greater 
funding aupport. 



TRAINING AND EDUCATION AREAS THAT NEED 
DEVELOPMENT: 



•a career expk>ratk>n and career development program that 
assists reskjents with a training plan of actk>n that couki Include both 
credit and norxredK tra;<ilng; that wouM track and support career 
advancement through education; that wouM provkle job retentk>n and 
advancement counseling; and. that wouki provkle job referral servkxs to the 
industry: 

•claaaea that qualify for a credlt/non-credK option to 

entk;e the working aduH into higher educatk)n through the workplace and 
work-related training: 

•programs that "train the trainer** in more effective, state-of-the- 
art training methods for the adult learner 

•on-going upgrading of computer lab equipment to keep 
pace with new developments; 

•staff development and training to keep VITEC staff 
knowledgeable about relevant training issues in the industry; 

•maintenance and devek)pment of new training currfculuma 
and video reaouroea to sen/e the special needs of Maui's industry; 

•a functional, work-related remedial communication akiila 
and English akilla training program that is based on-site in visitor 
industry companies; 

•focus on partk:ular cultural groups such as Hawallans and 
Filipinos with apoclallxed training to assist them in career 
advancement in the industry; 

(end. Iga7/91) 
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NiMl'ft Mttory. CMRMre wi^ rtaccs 

This provani Is desl^icd to gtve vtsMor liv 
dustfy personnel and reMdenU an under- 
Holding of the many facets of Maul's history, 
cuKure, resources. «nd sttes- Classes will 
focus on Haul's ocographlcal areas, with 
emphasis on Ihc cuNural imd physical topics 
of specM slfpilflcancc to each Area Maul's 
history will also be discussed (Molr: Vir^e 
clMses «ve an Inteftralcd scries deslflnrd io 
be taken logdher for the convenience t>r 
pwtldpanls. the davses are scheduled In two 
s«clJof>s with 4 wreKs for each seciloji U 
necessary, the classes may be taken scpa- 
rately.) 

3mcU0a It M«loHc«l 
Ovtrvitw. IWivm fUwaliau 
CMliHre Kdtgfoa amf U/lealyle. 
meat nana Ite'aiMC. Uo Valley 

• («773)Tuesdays 

July 23 • August 1 3, 6 • 9 prn 
Koa Room. VITEC 
MokulanI Molt Padllla. Kuniu Hula 
or Director. Punana Leo n Maul 
$45 ($75 for both sections) 



JULY • AUGUST • SEPTEMBER 
1991 

TRAININO PROGRAM SCHEDULE 




Scclioil 3t WMtooariw. 
MouarcHr. UntaMaa. 
ioduMry. KMKhfaa K^ptortra. 
SHmat UMna, Ccniral Maui. 
ffoMialc Mlhfi KMho'olMwe 
(«774)Tuesdays 

August 20 September 10. fi H prn 
Koa Room. VITCC 

Dorothy Pyie MCC History Instructor 
$45 ($75 for both sections) 



Say n In Itow^Un 

Hawaiian Is a beautiful laiiguagt:— and yuu 
can speak HI This expanded version nf 'Sa> 
it In Hawaiian' will teach the rules fof ( onrd 
pronunciation to help you be 'akaindi 'You li 
leam phrases Ihot express aioha. inahAlif 
wd other useful expressions, as wril as 
word* associated with HawiUlan history, rul 
lure. hula, values, philosophy, and food 
You'll lUso leam to sing ffawal'i A/oha 
Hawai i Fono'L and A/u Uke. (4 rncctlni^) 

• («7 75) Wednesdays 

August 1 4 • Vplenlbcr 4. 6 fl pm 

Koa Room. VITCC 

Hokubmi Holt Padllla. Kumu Hula 

ft Director. Punana Leo o Maul 

$40 

M» paffe B tor mmn 
Haw/Matt Im^m^ Mtd CuHmnc 
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Index of Classes 



CommmmkjMoma 

CMipuCm 



tUmwMmlmguMge 

MdC^ultiire.... ...... .MM 



ntMth^tSM^ 

MouMHuepiag fUaMgemeoi , 

ABd Culture 



.6 



mdnteoMoce Englattrtng 2 

nsiuigemeat ..„., 5 

omce Skills 3 

5^ 5 

Tomfhtiae M.....2 

rnwHiadiutty 2 



Co Sponsoring 
with BIDS 



Maintenance 
Engineering 



1h9 $$U9Wit^ MMtears ar* oo* 



rM»>, m flAltoto prv^MM In WCC« 



pmi ^Hm OMgoliig MMftMr tnUh 
lM0 MMlMV — rt— .IlKiprojr— n arc 
effivMl w a prvHsMloMl Mrv^ MMf 
M'c tvc to all WBA «««bcr« and 

acMbv. coll Mil ITare (&79'2232}. 



Electilcal 1t(Hible»tiootina 
Scaliiar. r«t ■ 

This follow up scmlnw will focus on basic 
motor control, troubleshootlna, and op- 
(ratlonAl test. Use of meters and evalua- 
tions of site conditions will also be div 
cussed 1 1 meeUnfl) 

• (t788)Thursday 
July 25. 12 • 3:30 pm 
Ohia Room. VtTfC 
Mark flattery. MCC RulldlnQ 
Mttlnlenance Instructor 
FRCC for MMCA m«mbers 
$10 for non-membc's 



MttcpHnl Readlnfl Scmlnv 

Seminar will focuson reading blueprints; 
paitlculariy floor plans, elevations, and 
trade details. Symbols and abbrevtallnns 
will also be discussed. (I mecilnfl) 

• (#789) Thursday 

September 20. 1 2 - 4 pm 
Ohia Room. VITttC 
MarK SMtery. MCC Building 
Maintenance Instructor 
fUrC for MMCA rneinbers 
$10 for non-members 



Travel industry 



totrodnclloa 
to the Travel MiMtry 
This daas Introduces the excHIng and 
challcngirfg world of travel, with a focus 
on the role of the travel agent within the 
travel Industry. Portldponta will examine 
travel agency operMlons. airline com 
puter systems, sales, and marketing, This 
Is an opportunity to read travel publica 
tlons. learn about International booking, 
codes, fares, wid d^^cway dtles. Partld 
paiHs will work wHh maps while planning 
dctiOled klnerwles, »)d will write tickets 
Travel educal and career opportunities 
will also be tiscussed. (2 meetings) 
> (»?7e}Wednesday$ 

AubJst 1 4 or 2 1 , 5:30 - 8:30 pm 

Ohia Room. VfTCC 

Lynne Ross. Certified 

Travel Counselor (CTC) 

945 



Tour Guide 



Effective Tour Qidde Techniques 

Delight dlenlsand Inaeasc your earnings 
as you ieam a communication style de- 
signed to enhance your lour present* 
tlons. te^ to give tourists a unique view 
of Maui as It relates to the visitor. This 
course will give you the infomurtlon and 
tips you need to provide an engaging lour 
service to your dientsor off-Island guests 
An author and former director at the 
Polyneslrm CuHurai Center. Dutch Rich 
ards has a wealih of knowledge and ex> 
perience in Mawallana. (3 meetings) 
> (f 790) Saturdays 

September 7 2 1 . 9 am - noon 

Oila Room. VITl^t: 

Dutch Richards. Tour Quide Trainer 

$45 
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tlealth ^ Safety 



mwtmt Yo«r rro^vcihliy 

Lcam to reduce the effects of lenston 
and pfCMMre ii the worttplace Tee] In 
control and eqjoy your wof k. Hits dass 
will Introduce you to a two-step process 
fof rising above stress tn the wof kplace 
nret. you wlli leant to recognize stress 
and how It affects your thoughts, feel- 
ings, perceptions, actions, and health. 
Second, you will leam how to cveicome 
the negiiive r/feds of stress by under- 
striding how the mind and emotloiis 
work together. Dr. lUck Sword leaches a 
popular class In stress reduction for 
HMSA Mid State Qovemment employees 
and Is the stress management facilitator 
for Maul MernotW MospHal Me Is Director 
of Psychological Services for Maul County 
Airports and for the Rapid DeptoytnenI 
Team for Air Disasters. (3 meetings) 
• (»762) Mondays 

August 5-19, 5 - 6:30 pm 

Koa Koom. VlTtC 
' RicK Sword, rh.D . 

SIfess Management Consultant 

«35 



Housekeeping 
/*fafi4i<jenient 



nM Mtmw4m§ to mm milSMtimwm 
Uud Ikmih Um 95O'h0m c«rtMcatf mi 
n^Kkammi rniihrn /laUoaal tMmettUfm 

Oral Coaaunkatfon SUlMi 

Course wtll demonftrale standard English 
In all spoken communlr^ons. Leam lr 
prepare effective cominunlcatluns. pnK- 
tice listening techniques, and compose 
effective oral communications. {6 meet- 
ln9») 

• (•766)Tuesdays 

July 23 • August 27. 6 - 9 pm 
Kukul Room. VITtX 
Cathy QuevMo, Ticasurer. national 
Executive Housekeepers Assoc. 
Pacific Southwest District 
^ 135 



OSHA'Approved 
BMkrirat /IM 
(BOS) 

Pedeial regulations require (hat all busi- 
nesses and organl rational departments 
have a current, recognized flrst-ald train- 
ing certificate (less than 3 years old). Or- 
ganluiUons with 15 persons or less must 
have one employee who Is certified; or 
gaiUxallons with more than 15 persons 
must have at least two. This course Is also 
excellent for parents who want to leani 
first aid skills. Topics neceasaiy to gain on 
OSMA-approved basic first aid certificate 
(valid for three years) will be covered. 
Includes the AOC's of llf esaving. Including 
CPK. wound recognition and care, bums, 
and medical emergency care. Bandaging, 
splinting, and other emergency care skills 
will be emphasized. (I meeting) 

• (•2l98)Ttiursday 
August I , e am • 5 ptr. 
Kukul Room, VtTCC 
Padnc Medical 
Training and Services, Inc. 



HaiardiHM NalcHato — 
rirM lic«pon4cr AwaivtieM 
(BM) 

OSMA has s«< standards for training 
workers who may be called upon to 
handle haiardous emergency situations. 
The training Is desisted to protect em- 
ployees who might be first responders— 
Individuals who are likely to wHness or 
discover a hazardous subslarKe release 
which might resuK from the handling, 
storing, or transporting of hazardous 
materials. This class helps workers (o be 
alert tn hazardous releases and provides 
tralnlngto initiate an emergency response 
process A certificate of competency will 
be Issued upon successful completion of 
Ihe course. (4 tneetlnos) 

• ( t2 1 99) Tuesdays Ac Thursdays 

July 22. 24. 29 Ac 31. 6:30 • 8:30pin 
Kukul Room. VITCC 
Joseph Q. Blackburn II. 
Captain. Maul Plre Department 
and Staled ertlfled Hazardous 
Materials Response Specialist 
$60 



"VlJiC has 0xc0lt0nf programt and I htghty r0comm0nd th0m, 
eijpecMiY hr a person In bus*nw who wishes fo learn new 
Inhrmafion and skUls In a short period of time- " 

- Shackiey P. Raffetto 
Vice President «r Seaetaiy. Jaress ft Raffetto 



Grounds 
Maintenance 



Tree Cm ftir 

kaprovlna Your Utid»aipe 

Class will focus on scltctlon. planting, 
staking, and pruning commonly used 
tiees In your landscape. Will discuss se- 
tedio*.! and pruning cuts tMised on tree 
size ;ind environment, (i meeting) 
• (f7e7)Thursday 

July IB. 6 - 6:30 pm 

Ohia Room. VrTCC 

Rmle Rezents. MCC Agriculture 

Instructor 

>25 



Office Skills 



SccrctMlAl SUIto 

Qain an understanding of professional- 
level c/flce sKllls. Lewii typinq and 
proofing; writing business letters and 
memos: and the latest InfomMllon on 
how tu t>e a dynamic and successful sec 
retary Students will also leam how to set 
up a letter on the computer. (3 meetings) 

• (f7e5)Saturdays 

August 1 7-3 1 9 am • noon 
Sandiriwood Computer Lah. VITCC 
Kay Albetski, MCC Business Lecturer 
«40 
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lUul i ittturc 



BxptJltellCC NMri'l AfClMMtO^Ui 

McrtUiBe • tocmrc wltti IMtf trip 

ApprecMlon of Mmil't «rch»eoloolcal 
•He* adito grcMJy to oiu undenlandino of 
the conUnuhy of the HawaNan cuHure. 
Uam what Haul'» archaeological site* 
revMri about our culture through a slide 
prcaertMlon. lecture, and Reld trip with 
BUiat>cth Andetvon, Maul MWortaU So- 
ciety archaeoloi^at. Anderson has expe- 
rience In archaeology In Europe. UUn 
America, and Maul, '^tr hnowiedge of 
Kuwiril«i vchaeology haa come from the 
locirf Hawtflan aa well aa the academic 
community. A description and locaWon* 
of accea«lt>(e sHea and thek approprWe 
uies will be preacnted during the lecture. 
In addition, there wilt be a Solurdty Reld 
tdp to aJgnincmt archaeological sites. (2 
meetings) 

• (f799)'mur9dayd(9aiurda/ 
September 12, 7 6:30 pm 
Koa Room. VITEC 

Held trip September 1 4, B am - noon 
Eliiabeth Anderson 

too 



Cvstomi/cd 



VTTEC itrff CM\ work with your company 
to deatffi «)d deliver training claasea that 
meet your needs. These cJaasea can be 
delivered at your company or al VITCC M 
times most convenient for your staff. All 
dMsea In this brochure can be cuatonv 
ized for delivery to your company. 
Populw customized training classes are; 

JjVMvese Unitfgt for (he 

VtMtor tndiuOy 
5eMng the Jtpmeae OuesI 
Dt 4nQ Business with the Japartese 
UndersCaitdind MmuI's 
MumcuHund Wortifoftt 
Inttfpttt Haul 
DcKUng wfth DWcutt CuMomen 
Youf Ftvft0»hnai image 
fotL mm, ivoafunm 

CAU VnVC AT 



Communic^ition^ 



Bee YMMCK M VMeoi 
OvcrcoalnsMn 

of flpMlrinc tfr 

Thia Is a fun. suppoHlve, confldence- 
buildlng class for people who want to ex> 
eel M presenting themselves and their 
Ideas to others. Do you get stage fright ^ 
meetings? Do you feel shy when speaMng 
to supervisors? Do you want to feel more 
M emt Interacting with guesi^t and visi- 
tors? This class win help you see yourself 
as others see you. Through the use of 
video Mid communications styling, you 
cm learn to make yourself be seen and 
hejvd at your best. Apryllsa Snyder has an 
extensive bachf^ound In dramatic aits. 
Recently, she has been applying this 
hnowiedge to visitor Industry communl- 
cMlon skills training as a VtTEC teacher for 
Rock Resoils In Lana'l. She to also a Maul 
Comedy SporU performer. (2 meetings) 

• (1760) Thursdays 

September 1 2 «t 19. 5:30 • 7:30 pm 
Ohia Room, VfTCC 
Apiyllsa Snyder, 
Communication Skills Trainer 
135 



Leam to understand the behavior of angry 
or dWUcull people-whelher they are 
members of the the public or your co- 
workers. Gain baste communlcMlontech- 
nk)ues that vrill help you In spedRc situ- 
ations, and stay cool even when those 
ivound you aren't. Using exerdses and 
roleiiaylng. Ihto seminar Includes ways of 
resolving conflict. (2 meetings) 

• (f7ai)Tuesdays 

September 10 «c 17. 9 am • noon 

Koa Room. VtTEC 

Dawn ohazaki. VTCC Training 

Coordinator 

140 

\om nrofeMlonal iHAflc 

Leam to create your own professional 
style through dressing to create a winning 
Image. The class will focu% on wardrobe 
planning, accessories, make-up. colors, 
wid h^rstyles. (I meeting) 

• («77Q)Wednesday 
September 4. 5.30 • 8:30 pm 
Kukul Room. VITCC 

Kay AlbctsKI. MCC Business Lecturer 
125 




RCMTVatlOM 

for Hotcto 904 CottdowinluM^- 
ScMsn Over the TctephotiC 

Maul tremendous competition from 
wound the gfobe for the visitor dollar. 
Lcam to 'upsell' your hotel or condo- 
minium properties and your company and 
Hs services. Leam to be a champion In 
series from PhoenU Dupree, who haa had 
a decade of sales experience In the Ha- 
waii visitor industry. (I meeting) 

• (f7e4) Monday 
Augusts. 6 -9 pm 
Rukul Room. Vmx 
Phoenix Dupree, 
Sales Trainer and 
Communlu^ons Coach 
•25 



aCttUnfl StiCCCMfUl CxklfalU 

Leam how to get the beat results and re- 
turn from your Investment of money, 
time, md effort. Thto class will lake an In- 
depth look M trade and consumer shows, 
providing a step by step approach to plan 
m exhibit thM maximizes your results. 
Topics will Include picking the right show, 
controlling the cost, deslgilng and pro^ 
moting your exhibit, boothmanship, 
riuriifylng prospects, dosing the sale, and 
following up Tannis Grimes has 1 0 >eaf s 
experience in selling and managing trade 
shows. (I meeting) 
• («7e3)Tuesday 

September 10, 8 30 am - l2;30 pm 

Ohia Room. VlTtC 

Twinto Grimes, former V P.. 

Trade Show DIvtolon. 

H i. Marketing Services 

♦40 
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Uiidt f t U iM Mt n Yom CoaiMual- 
catton Style OUm' (B»S) 

This Inyninfl approach conslsU of three 
KlRontdlned dawes th*l can b« tahen 
individually or as a aerica. L«ani to un 
deratand your own communlarilot) style 
and the styles of olhem. Apply this 
Ittiowledge to being tno#e effective In 
cotamunkMinfl with others. »«e yourself 
on vWeo and v^n greater Inslflht Into how 
others see you. Mubm noyd b aii applied 
social psychologist who teaches at the 
University of CiJlfomla. Santa Cruz. Cur- 
rently she Is a lecturer at MCC. 

• (f2202)Tues.,7hurs.ft{5at. 

July 16. 16 d( 20 (see details below) 
*20/clas9 Of $50/aii 3 classes. 

C/flM f: AastMiag 

Your CcmmuntcaiioB Style 

By taking an assessment test, you will 
learn about different behavior patterns 
thai Influence the way you talk and eX' 
*>tanae Ideas with others. You will also 
e how others may behave and com 
munlc^e differently than you, The&e In- 
sighis will be applied to the workplace 
setting. (1 meeting) 

• (l2203)Tuesday 

July 16. 5 30 • 6:30 pm 

Koa Room. VITCC 

$20 ($50 for all 3 cUf -ses) 

CfflM 2t MMcmmg Yom 
Commmmkttioa Style wtUt Other* 

Through a series of structured exercises, 
you will exchange Infomuitlon with a part- 
ner. an<l learn how to Identify and relate 
with Miother^s communication style. (1 
meeting) 

• (f2204)Thu/sday 

July 16. 5:30- 6:30 pm 

Koa Room. VlTtC 

$20 ($50 for all 3 classes) 

Cf JIM 3i See YounHt am 
OClwr9 Sec roM*..Oa Vltfeo 

You will be assisted In preparing an easy 
presentation about yourself that will help 
you understand your communication style 
mid how to Improve it. (1 meeting) 

• (f2205)9«lurday 
July 20. 9 am - noon 
Koa Room. VlTtC 

$20 ($50 for all 3 dasaes) 



Tdephonc Mllto MfoitelMR 

The lifeline of evciy business ts the tele 
phone. H Is the most frequently used and 
misused tool In the visitor Industry. This 
hands-on telephone courtesy workshop 
uses fun exerdses. cdtlques of taped 
telephone conversations, problem and 
solution discussions, and a hilarious vid- 
eotape to teach simple, effective ways of 
using the telephone to prqlerl profev 
slonallsm and provide excellent customer 
service. (I meeting) 

• (f777)mursday 

August 15. 6 ' 6;3U pm 
Koa Room. VlTtC 
Anna fUbucji. President. 
Maui Retail Services. Inc. 
$40 



Wrttc Rlflbt (BIDS) 

This handvon course will focus on the 
writer who needs to Improve his or her 
writing skills. Learn basic elements of 
sentence coiutructk)n and Improve your 
grammar and punctuation skills. l«am lo 
write condsely and quickly. Bring ex- 
amples to the dass of on-the-job docu- 
ments you have written (4 meetings) 

• (f 2 1 95) Tuesdays ft Thursdays 
August 0. 8, 13 at 15. 6-6pm 
Hnle 219. MCC 

Sharon Counts. Writing Trainer 
atid IntemotloneJIy Published Author 
$70 



1M TM Q»«M CMgiMa af 

JOIINIIHQ HANDS 
FOR 

QUALn Y TOURISM 

tnietjHttmtion, rre»€rvaUon. 
» the n-avel IndUMtty 



Advanced Writlnfl SIdlls (BIDS) 

Clear, concise writing Is a crudal skill for 
manageri. supervtsofs. and employees. 
You'll learn to refine and polish your 
writing and editing skills while you perfect 
your written presentations so they have 
power and Impact Bring examples to the 
ctass of oH'the-job documents or reports 
you have written. (4 meetings) 

• ( 12 1 96) Mondays ft Wednesdays 
Sept. 9. 1 1, 16 ft 16. 6 . 6 pm 
Kukul Room. VITCC 
Sh^on Counts. Writing Trainer 
Mid Internationally Published Author 
$70 



Be SticccMftU In tht Woiliplacc 

IncreMe your effectiveness and success 
I at work by (earning to get control of your 
time, set goals, track your achievements. 
Increase your energy, and resolve con 
fltcts. Phoenix Dupree has a decade of 
experience al the front lii.e of Maul s 
visitor Industry. Me er\Joys helping others 
; overcome stress and meet the challenge 
; of high pressure work by teaching effec- 
I tlve methods nnd techniques tl»at can be 
! Immediately applied to workday life. Re- 
I cently. he been applying his training 
skills as a VfTCC teacher for Rock Resorts 
I on lana'l. (1 meeting) 
I • (1779) Wednesday 
August 26. 6 9 pm 
Ohla Room. VITCC 
Phoenix Dupree. Visitor 
Industry Iralner ft Coach 
$25 

I Advanced Techniques In 
{ supcntelon (BIM) 

I Learn techniques whirii go beyond the 
basics in dedslon making motivation, 
organisation stiudure. and dealing with 
change and conflict. This seminar pro- 
vides an opportunity for first-line super- 
visors to ^n sklllsto 70W professionally 
and expand effectiveness- (4 meetings) 
• (t2l64)Wcdnetdays 

September 4-25. 6 - 6:30 pm 

Ohla Room. VITeC 

Pat Howie. MCC lecturer 

$100 
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EmcH ftm huiKfrcdt ofCJloMMiKfa of 
Jmpmme with tnkttUotml mImm mnd 
cuntoma trmfel to Hawai'l, To 
•McccMsAilly coiKfucI huslMM wttH 
Che Ji^fmit999. It l« crvcjal to umler' 
9tMnd thtir culturm, trmdIUon* and 
hnguage. Jh€9€ cotu9€9 we 
d€9ign9d to pro*id€ pmiicipmnta I 
with utcAil and pracUcmt knowledge 
of Japan, the Japaaeae people and 
their language, 

Basic Conversational Japanese. 
Level I 

Sp«AK And undrf^tand pfiifilr.il f nn\i*i 
Mtlon.*! .lapaiicsr TnpliA Include iiM'fuI 
daJIy e^prt:%slons, orrrilnqs, and mnnr). 
nnd dldJufiuc9 lo use Ininicdlatcly lo. 
d^l> rnnvciMllun.ll eTijoymcnl If Oils Is 
)nur rirM atlrnipt at Japanese, this miirsr 
is Ideai for you. L«vel II fullows this 
cuursf at Ihr samr (line and place su thai 
you ran t tinllnite In advance youi skill 
TauflhI by Kimiko TaKamlyo VITIX s 
ptipular native Japanese lanfluage lit- 
strudnr (f) tiiretli^) 

• 1 1 Tuesday s 

July 16 ■ AuflusI 2{y, 5 • 7 pin 
()hla Knom VlTCt. 

KlinlKo Takamlya, Japanese Ui.turer 
♦50 

Basic Conversational Japanese. 
Uvel II 

Interested In leamlna "H)n' Japanese!' 
Learn how to qlve dUettlons, sper|,il 
phr.ises used In phone cnnveisiitjiins. 
and other praillriii topics, with a s.'nrt l.il 
emphasis placed on c:ultu*-al aspef1-> vital 
In underslandinfl the Japanes* Kor ^our 
rcmveulence, this class Is sriieduU^d lo 
follow Irnntedlfitely alter the Level I clavs. 
(4 nieetlnfls) 

* t#7;*2)Tuesdays 

August 27 September 17, 3 7 pni 

()hla Kooni. VlTPt. 

KlnUKo Takiunlya. Japanese Lirciuier 

>40 



Basic Jt. jiiese for 
the Visitor Industry. 
LevH I 

Learn to roinniuiilr^ate with the ntany 
Japiuiese tniiilsts vIsMUm oui Island The 
riAss will fiH-iis on prartlcal expresslnns 
iind useful phrases for Immediate appll 
r^lori III the w«irh setthifl Level II follows 
this course at the saine thne and place sn 
that you i^M advance >nur skills Ttie 
Whel class wIM )C tauftht by Jushiia 
Mfrata. a Baldwin ^llflli School Japanese 
languaQe Instructor Ttie Lahalna class will 
be taiioht by Chleko Kaneki a native 
Japanese speaker, whn works In the visl 
tor Industry (C meetings) 

• if7«)3iscc Tiori I • Miiei 

Mondays 

July 15 Auttusl !•! 5 7 pin 
Lokel.uil liiterniedlale SrhiKii 
Joshu.i Mlr«4.). JaptUiese Li-rturcr 

. M7'J4»SKC.TIon;i • LAMAI.'lA 
Thursdays 

July IR Auttust 22. ^ 1 pm 
Mhaina lnlenncdl.»te S. honl 
Chleko KiHU'ki. J.ip.mesv U-rlurer 
650 



Basic Japanese for 
the Visitor Industry. 
Level II 

This follow up to thr pnpul.v L^'Vi'l I cl.iv. 
requires some knowledcie of Uisii Ja(>.i 
nese pronunc iation I sefut WorkpMc .• 
phrases will rnntlrnu" to tie IntriMlm ed 
for your ( cMuenleni e the class linitiedl 
ately follows Level I {\ ineetlnqsl 

. (f7'j.s)srx riori t • wmki 

Mond.tys 

Auttust 2f^ Se|>teint»er ii3 S / pin 
Liikelanl Intennedi.ite Srhnol 
Joshua Mirata. Jjp<uiese Lecturer 

(t/im) SW.TIOIH2 • LAIIAIMA 
Thursdays 

August September l'» S 7 pin 
l^hiiina Intemiedlair v hool 
( hieko Kaneki. Jap.uiese lecturer 
$40 



Doing Bualneaa 

with Japanese Visitors 

Learn how to work effectively with the 
Japanese visitor and build repeat busi 
ness. This cJass will review what types (»f 
Japanese visit Hawaii ivid what they ex- 
pect and buy. Common behavior pattems 
and personal ciiaiacl eristics will be div 
cuvsed. Solutions to cornmunkatltm 
puzzlers such as lot efpretlnu the Japanese 
'yes* will be sugqested. The class will 
cover courtesies, buying dedslon mxA\ 
vators; tenns to use and avoid when 
selling; purchaslnq patterns; and aspects 
of service for the hotel fluest. such as 
arrival protorol, room service, mini bar. 
and storaqr of valuables. Key .l-ipanese 
words nnd phrases lor selllnn and service 
situations witl be introduced and ptac 
tired Jack Marsh worked In Japan for H 
>eais .md rurrentl> prepaies executives 
of iiu\jor t' S corporations lit work ef 
fedlvely In JajMn \2 nieetlnfls) 
. (f7i)7)Wednesdays 

Auflust 1 4 Of 2 1 S 30 H pm 

Kukul Room. VITCe 

.la» k Marsh. M.ush I'.unsultlna svcs 



Working with Japanese 

Real CsUte Customers (bIDS) 

This short class will Introduce )()U to the 
kinds i>f expectations .lapanese rlleuls 
have when the) are shop(>inq for real es 
l<4lv It will provide Hps .ind suggestions 
fiK providing effective seivlce to .fapa 
; nese clients Includes questions clients 
.ve likely to ask. rourtesles lhe> are likely 
; ti» expcfi. wa>s to present jourself .uul 
V"ur businc »s and ways to establish the 
iigent/clicnt relatlimship lushua Miiata is 
n.tllve .lapanese Me has assisted Atncfi 
cj\ris in di>ing business v« Ith the Japanese 
lor the past I S >ears on the ukiinland and 
\ nn Maul He holds a Haw.til Hi-al F.state 
Uiense and Is a popuUv leather of 
: Jap<uu:sel.uigu.K)efor VITL(; (I meeting) 
• I «22() I) Saturday 

.luly 20. >i am noon 

Ohla Rooui. VITCl 

Joshua Mlrala. Presldt nl. 

.lapan Network USA. hit 

$50 
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Japanese • 

(( outnuuul} 



tevlna tlw Japanese Qucal 

L«am about types of Japanese thdt vIsM 
Maul, cultural valuer that Influence 
Japanese altitudes toward service, dif- 
ferences between Eastern and Western 
approNches to service, and eleven key 
characteristics of service Japanese L'xpecl 
to receive and why. Attention to court e 
sies. details, plans, security, and appear* 
ance will also be covered. Time will be 
spent problem-sdving some common di- 
lemmas thai occur when woiking with 
Japanese vIsHors. Both Instructors have 
many years of experience teaching 
Americans how to better understand the 
Japanese U>ls Qieenwood^Audant has 
lived In Japan and has recently taught this 
class at the Maul Prinre Hotel and Dia- 
mond Resoris Joshua Hlrata Is native 
Japanese and teaches Japanese language 
for VITCC (I meeting) 
• (f79B) Wednesday 

September IB. 5:30 . B:30 pm 

Koa Room. VITCC 

Lois Oreenwood-Audant. VITCC 

Dlr-ctor Joshua Hliala. VITFX: 

Japanese language tedurci 

»25 



Comfyutcrs 



Japanese 
Language Tutorials 

Would you tMitthaV€ 
ptnonaiiMod liutntcUon? 

Do you n«ed to leant JtofNuieM Utmt 
ha't covend In our cIsm Uslingj? 

Do you want a moeie advanced 
Irvel of language Induing? 

We can anattge a time that meets your 
a€hodul€ and training that aroei* your 
tteeda. Mvatm tutoriata are available 
up to § people at $90/hour. Calf 



Sottwawe 
Tutoring 

special tutoring for moftware on the 
rc and naclntoah Is av^Udtte by 
appointment* If you deaire 
ptnonaUMod InaUuctlon on any 
aollwatm appMcmtlon. we can arrmuge 
a tutorial at yam convenierKe, 
For word proceaaln^ aprcadihect 
rfalahase. accoyitClns. graiphlca. aiHf 
detktop pubUahlng tutorial* or 
conaultMUona caU VfTEC at 242 3522. 



i Chof>»lnfl a Computer (BIDS) 

Arc you thinking abc Jt buying a computer 
for business m peisutial use? Are you 
I lonfused? IDM? Macintosh? Software? 
' Haid drive? Printers? This course will help 
I you survive the confusion and hyperbole 
i sunounding computers by giving ynu In- 
I fofmalion on what computer and related 
j software and equipment to buy for your 
i needs It wilt be tandein-tau^ by two 
'. piofes&lonal computer users, one with 
I eKpcriencc In Macintosh and the other 
with a background In IBM-PC computers. 
I Uke the niovie reviewers SIskcl Ac P^eri. 
: Waters and Mulllnex will demonstrate and 
I explain the benefits of theli favorite syv 
j tems In layntan's terms. Mo cotnpiriei 
! experience Is required. (4 meetings) 

' • (#413 1) Mondays ar Wednesdays 
I .luly IS. 17. 22 ar 24. 6 8 pm 
I c>hia Room, vrrw: 

' Scott Waters has Worked In 
I marketing for Apple cjomputers 
and specializes In small buslnevs 
and graphics systents. 
James Mulllnex. has worked as a 
systems analyst and In mainframe 
operations for Alaska Pipeline. 
Dot Ing Company, and Max Pactor 
$70 



Qialckcii. Level I 

In just three hours, you can learn this 
easy-to-use home and small business a<.- 
counting paciuigc that automates all of 
your checKbook procedures, and more. 
(I meeting) 

• (#739) sCCTtOM 1 • Monday 
July 22. 6:10 9 pm 

Judy Starbuck. Computer Consultant 

• (i740)SECTIori2 -Prlday 
August 9. 6: 10 • 9 pm 

Steve Slater. Computer Consultant 

• (174 nsCi:Ttori 3 'Monday 
September I2:l0 ^ pm 

Paul Standaert. Computer ConsulLint 
Vvtdalwood Computer Uib. VlTCC 
♦45 



Quicken. Level II 

I A contlniMtlon of Level I. this ctiurse 
covers advanced features uf Quicken 

j Topics Indude sutKategotles, classes 
(lustonilzlng reporis. working with wide 

' reporis. and more (I meeting) 

• (f742)SCCTlon I • Wednesday 
July 24. 6:10 9 pm 

Judy Starbiirk 

, • (#743) SPXiriOM 2 'Saturday 

August 10 12 10 3 pni 
' Steve Slater 

• (#744) SCCTIOM 3 • Wednosday 
September II 12 10 5 pm 

I Paul Standaeri 

Sandalwood Computer Lab. VITi:c 
$45 



Quicken. Level Ul 

' Tmphasis Is on custonilring (Julckcn f'M 
[ bu -.ics:» use. Bring to cjass the lasKs >ou 
: wish to accomplish. ( I meeting) 

I ' (f74S)Priday 

September 13. 12 10 - 3 pm 
Paul Standaeri 

SandiJwood Computer Lab. VITCC 
I $45 
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rront Desk 

Pront Desk t» i.*4lflned for shiirl^rrm vjv 
cMlon rentai reservnllons This software Is 
meau drlven aiid easy to use. Lcam about 
rroni Desk's many time saving features. 
(I meellnfl) 

• (l746)Wcdiwsday 
July 31. 12:10 3 pni 
Paul Standaefl 

Sandalwood Computer Lab. VITCC 
MS 

Lotus I -2 3. Levd I 

Inlrodudlon to the piliiclpIeK of spread- 
"ihert!* ToplM Include basic coniniaiids; 
entering and editing data, fonmilas. 
functJtins. fumtatling iuid pi Intlitu reports 
TliU courne will enable yoM to create. 
v..»ik. and print a basic ipreadshect. 
U meetings) 

. 1 17 2 3 ) scc-Tion I • rrl ar &n 
July |(f 6:10 • 9 pm 
July 20. 12: 10 . 3 pm 
Steve Slater 

• {#724> SCt.Tlori 2 • Mi.li OC Wed 
Auaust 5 ar 7 6:10 0 pin 
Judy StarbucK 

. if725)SCCTIori3-Tucs fttThuis 
September to « 12 12 l() 3 pm 
Stuart ZInncr, Computer iDnsultiUtl 
Sandalwood Computer Lab- VITtfC 
>80 



Lotus I '2*3. Level II 

Continuation of Level L concentrating on 
practical, often-used function*, print op 
Hons, and database a)mnu»nds Includes 
a brief review of basics (2 meetings) 

• (f726)SrCTlori 1 hi *S,it 
July 26. 6 10 9 prn 

July 27 12:10 3 pm 
Steve SMer 
. (f727)SCCTlon2-Mon.afWed 
August 12 ar 14. 610 • 9 pm 
Judy starbuck 

• ;»728)SCCTk)ri3'Tuei flfTliurs 
September 17 » 19. 12 10 - 3 pm 
Stuart Zlnner 

Sandalwood Computer Lab. VITCC 
180 



Computers 

(tontlnurd} 



Lotus I '2*3: Nscros 

Introdudlon to the Lotus 1-2-3 Macro fa- 
clIHy Any task that Lotus can perform oui 
be automated with maaos. Topics In- 
clude irwicro baslcA. dur.unientallon. and 
user prompts. Write, name, and cxecutit 
t>aslc ina<'-ros. (I meeting) 
• (f729)Wednesday 

September 25. 6:10 9 pin 

Judy Starbuck 

Sandalwood Computer Lib. VITEC 
»45 



Inlroductlon to DOS 

rirst level c»)urse on the use of the IBM PC. 
Disk Operating System (lH)S) In everyday 
applications. Reviews the proper use of 
lh»' most common DOS cnnimantls Toi 
any beginning IBM PC (or compaJlble) 
user (2 meetings) 

• (f734)Srx:Tlori l -Tucs ar Hiurs. 
.luly 23 « 25. 1710 • 3 pm 
Stuar* Zlnner 

• 11735, SKCTIon2 'Tues afTliurs 
August 20 ar 22. 6: 10 9 pm 
Judy StarbucK 

. («73(i) Srx.TiOM 3 ' rrl at Sat 
Si^p<i*n»ber 27, 6 10 9 pm 
September 28 1210 3 pm 
Steve Si.;!»*r 

Sandalwood Computer Lab. VITCC 
$80 



Inteimcdldte DOS 

second level course on DOS which tt<H"» 
beyond the basics and shows how to 
create and use DOS batch flies. Learn 
about the At/TOtXKC RAT fltc create a 
rustoinlred menu using DOS editor. 
r.DLiri. write simple bMch ni«-s using the 
copy COM: commartd, and control your 
pilnter with batch files A working Knowl 
edge of basic DOS comrtwnds neccssiiry. 
(1 nieeling) 
• (f737) Tuesday 

August 6. (t, 10 9 pm 

Christine Andrews, 

Computer Consultant 

Sandalwood Computer tub, VITCC 

)45 



Quatro rro 

Itam the basics of this eledrnnlc 
spre^idshect. Quatro Pro does everything 
that Lotus 1-2-3 can do. and more... 
for lessi (2 meetinfls) 
• (1730) Tuesdiiy ar Thursday 

July 29 ar 31. 6: 10 - 9 pm 

Michael Bamett. 

networking and 

Computer Consultant 

Sandalwood Computer Ub. VITCC 

$80 



Inlroductloti to Wcrocomputers 

This introductory course is for computer 
novices and will be taught at a s-l o w 
pace. The course will provide an intro- 
duction to computer tenninol<igy. the 
: parts of a complete computer system, 
; and applications ^ucli as word procesv 
ing. spreadsheets .md data t>ases One 
person per computer, ^o expeitciice 
necessary. (I meeting) 

; . (1731) set. Tion I -Mon ar Wed 
July IS ar 17. 12 10 3 pm 
Stuart Zlnner 

• (#732)SrXTiori 2 -Tues ar Thurs 
August 13 ar IS. 6 lu 9 pm 
Charles CarletUi. 

Computer Consultant 

• (»733)siiCTiori3-rri arsai 

September 20. 6 tO 9 pin 
September 21. 1210 3 pm 
Steve Staler 

Saridalwood Computer Lib. VlTKC 
$80 



Hard Disk natiaflement 

A course on the installation oigani/ation 
use", and management of hard- fixed disks 
on the IBM Pc: and compatibles Topirs 
include formatting a hard disk urganUing 
a liaid disk into subdiiecturies. and using 
the BACKUP and RESTORE conuiumds 
(I meeting) 
1 • («7.38)Thur»day 

August H, 6 10 9 pin 

Christine Andrews 

Sandalwood Computer Lab. VITC* 

$45 
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OneWrUc 

PtHs AccounUno* 

Lcvdl 

U Ihe software verston of the manu«J 
One-Write check wiping syrfenv Get to 
know Ihl5 eaay4ou&e accounting solt- 
ware. Leam to use (he Qcneral Lcdflcr 
and SupcrlracK-^ unique. cu^tomJwblc 
database tha* tracks Important business 
dsia. (1 mertlng) 
• («747) Monday 

August 26. 12 10 5 pm 

Paul Atatidaerl 

Sandalwood Computer tab. VITCC 
M5 



one.wHu 

Plus AccountJnfl, 

Level II 

This d«s» will focu* on A( t oums Payable 
and Accounts Receivable, and how 
SuperlracK Is used with ihese iwo mod 
•s to Keep track of Invcntoiy and/or 
^ihi>r datii (I meeting) 
• (*748) Wednesday 

August 28. 12: 10 3 pm 

Paul Standaerl 

Sandiilwood Computer Lab. VITEC 
145 



WordPerfect B.h Uvel i 

Create, edit, and print documents Covers 
funda/nentals such a* saving and ictrlcv- 
Ing nies; setllng margins and Ubs: 
searching for. replacing, and moving text; 
and using the *pell checker St>me conv 
puter experience helpful (2 mectlngsi 

. rl749) SECTION I • Hon K Tues 
July 29*30, 12 10 - 3 pm 
Stuart ZInner 

. (#750) SECTION 2 'M fit Sat. 
August 16. 6il0 • 9 pm 
August 17. 12:10-3 pm 
Steve SIMer 

• (1751) SECTION 3 -Tues. A Thurs 
Septenjber 3 A 5, 6; 1 0 • 9 pm 
Judy Slarbuck 

Sandalwood Computer Lab. VITEC 
$B0 



Cqinputer3 

fconUMUciS) ^ 



WordrcifMt 8,1, l>cvcl ■ 

A continuation of l^evel I. this class Is for 
users who want to learn additional fea- 
tures of WordPerfect. Topic* Include flic 
ntanagement. tent<oluinns. n^erge fun 
damentals Including fonn letters and 
nuUIIng labels, an Introduction to macros, 
and more. (2 meetings) 

• (t752)SECnoN I • TlJUrs. «c Prl. 
August I at 2. 12:10- 3pm 
Christine Andrews 

. ( »753) SECTION 2 • Fil A Sat. 
August 23. 6:10 9 pni 
August 24. 12:10 - 3 pni 
Steve Slater 

• (•754)SECTION3' Tues AThurs 
September 10 fit 12, 6:10 - 9 pm 
Judy starbuck 

Sandalwood Computer Lab. VITEC 
$80 

WordPerfect S.l. tcvd m 

This course will temh the WordPerled 
user how to get the most out (>f the word 
processor. Customize default settings and 
keyboard Uyout; create macros and style 
sheets to Inaease productivity: assemble 
documents with Meroc; automMlcally 
generate document reference* such «» 
lists, tables of cnntents. and l«;dexes 
Prerequisite: WoidPerfect U:vel II or 
equivalent experience (2 meetings) 
> (#755) Tuesday ft Thttrsday 

September 17 fic 19. 610 pm 

Christine Andrews 

sandalwood Computer Lab. VITEC 

»B0 

Desktop PutilUhlna with 
WordPerfect S. I 

Leitm to use Ihls leading word processing 
progrnni to create newsletters, brochures, 
and flyers. Basic desktop publ(shli>g fea- 
tures such AS creating lext boxes. Im 
potting graphics, newspaper-style col- 
unms, drawing lines between columns, 
and more will tx- covered. This wilt be a 
fasti>aced class for Ihe experienced 
WordPerfect user. t \ meellnfl) 
. (#756)Tuesday 

Septenjber 24. I2;l0-3pm 

Christine / Jfews 

Sandalwood Cotnputer Lab. VITEC 

$45 



NkroMft Word 8,8. Unrd I 

Leam word processing using Microsoft's 
staie-of-the-art powerful program Creal 
Ing and saving documents; entering and 
editing text: selealngand moving blocks 
of text; using the help and tutorial sub- 
systems; setting configuration options; 
using the spelling checker, thesaurus, 
hyphenation dictionary, named glossa- 
ries. And document retrieval systent. The 
class also covers using windows to wt^rk 
with several documen s at a time 
(2 meetings) 

. ( »757 ) Monday & Wednesday 
September 9 Af 1 1 . 6. 1 0 9 pni 
Chuck Carlrtta 

Sandalwood Computer Lib. VITEC 
$80 

fUcroMfl Word 8.8, Level II 

Leam the more advanced operations of 
Microsoft Word needed to produce pro 
fesslonal quality documents organlilnq 
files, mer^ng files, mall-merge, running 
headers and footers, footnotes, printtr 
options, pagination, tabs and tables 
working with columns of text, search aitd 
replace, and using maaos Level I of «^ 
perience using MS Word Is required 
(2 meetings) 

. (#756) Mondays Wednesday 
September 1 6 « 1 8. 6: 1 0 9 pm 
Chuck Carletta 

Sandalwood Computer L\b. VITEC 
$80 

Desktop PubHshlng 
I wttli PMcroMft Word 

Word S O contains advanced desktop 
I publishing features thai provide a low 
I cost yet powerful means of creating 
smartly designed newsletters reports 
and promotional mateftals Topics In 
elude Importing and residing graphic l»n 
ages, creallng and editing rnultl<olurnr> 
layouTs. applying borders and background 
shading to selected pansgraphs. using the 
line drawing feature, applying special 
character fomsals and erihancenients. 
and using style sheets. MS Word Level l 
and II or e^Jpertence required ( I meeting) 
• (f759)Monday 

September 23, 0:10 -9 pm 
Chuck Carietta 

Swidaiwood Computer Lab, VITEC 
$45 



vrrec « 242-8522 
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Inlroduction To Nkrosoft Works 

Alt Inlioductlon la InlcQiiitcd *t)flwajiv 
MItiosofI Works Include', word pioccsv 
Ing. paflc layout. d«Hrtbasiv spicadshvet. 
dMwInq aiitl (oimnunh .illon^ .ippllt..v 
lloiiA In ohp pnjtt^ain Uam to usr IikiIs 
which will help you wiite oittani?*- Infoi 
iiLilfon .»nal)?e numbfrs and n^ninm 
nlC4Urwlth»ilhcicoinput»'is (2 nicctlnus) 

. (f76(MTuMda> KT»mi»day 
AuqiiM 27 ot 2\). 6 tn •) pm 
Chuck C«iilctta 

SanriaJwood Computer U»b. VITCC 
$80 



lilcrosofl Worhs DaUbaM 

A t«iitlnu.itlnii of MIcmsoM Wnrks with 
sprclal cniphAils nn datatMs*" manaqe 
iiMrnt for aene»»l business purpose> In 
rludrs datab.t5c design aiid creation, 
••nterinq and cdltinq recorriv snrtinq, 
sraichlnq. « icatlnfl reports and ex|H)rtlnq 
data to other works modules (I rnccllna) 

• (f7<H»Wedr»csday 

Septemb<-r 4 u \ U pin 
ClHH.k (-ailetU 

Sand.ilwoud Ctwnputer Uib. VITEC 
$4S 



Introduction to Paradox 

Uam the bAsli s of the powerful, easy U> 
use dataUts* pri'tfraoi Paradox Is apprt>- 
priate for handllnq laiqc amounts of data 
CK-ateaitd edit files, mo'.e Infornvjilonto 
wher** It suits your needs, and qiMU'iate 
reports Prior computer eJtpeitcnce Is 
necessary (2 meetliifls) 

• (fVr,2) Mondays Wednesday 
Auqust » 21. fi \() 'J pin 
lllciiell Silver President. 
Sliver Software 

Sandalwood Computer Lab. VlTFX 
$00 



Intermcdtote Paradox 

fof Paradox users and students who have 
taken the Introductory cl.iss Includes 
mulll table, record fonns .ind reports, 
riisloin conflHur-Mliins, advanced queries, 
valldlly cheiWnil. qiaphs. .md d.»tab.ise 
strutlure theory (2 mectlnflsi 

. (»V63)Monda) K Wednesday 
; Auqust 26 Ot 2B. (i: 10 'J pm 
' Mitchell Silver 

Sandalwood Computer Uib. VITKC' 

$00 



PC Telecommunications 

l»tr<'duri's s« vcial popular compulrr 
networks and explores the Infornvdiod 
resources accessible thfouflh them In 
iludes Peacenet/Cconet. Senlornet. 
fviphl: and various free 'bulletin btunt* 
services Ivearn the basics of accessing 
lire network', wllh a PC locatlnq Infomvv 
tlor» iiploadliifl aiid downloadliifl lllrs 
(I ineellnql 

. lf764>Wednesday 

September 2S. 6 10 9 pm 
Chu< k (>ajlett,i 
Kukul Room. VITPC 
$45 



TelecommunlcatJons L«b 

i.ontlnues the K THc< .«nnniiikatlons 
ilass and ,»llous each student lo have 
h.mds on experience with i>ne or more of 
the networks roveretl l.» .un how lo slqn 
onto the rtelwork use the various menu 
systems to acress conferences, send .ind 
recrlve K m.iJI .wid explore Ihe vast Irj 
foinvrtlon resources th.rt are av.iilable 
Limited It) four students {I meeting) 



(•7G5)Thuisday 
Srp4ember 26. n H) 
c huck Cwuletta 
SenlorNrt Ub, VITf!C 
$45 



) pni 



The Master Builder 5.0 

A detailed overview of constiucllnn .ic 
counllng; learn (he benefits of cnmput- 
fr1«ed estJnwlIng, budgeting, and bids 
This system Integrates the job costing for 

' full project nwnagcment control Includes 
scheduling, cash flow analysis Oantt 

' charts, CPM reports Also covered will be 

' firi.inrial reporting, payroll, and billing. Mo 

! experience neccssi»r>. U mecllnfl) 
• (i7fW)) Monday 

! Augusts, 12 10 3 pm 

i .loeli-ne Trcnholrn. 
( ontputer t'.onsiiltant 

I Sandalwood Room, VITr.C 
$45 

I AutoCAD, Level I 

Introductory course in Ctmiputer Aided 
Design .uid Drawing iAuto^:ADi. the In 
dustry stand.ud design and diafting pm 
gr.im. This Is a handvon < ouise using the 
! most b,»slc commands t<» draw and print 

a simple drawing U meetings) 
. . (fVh7)Tuesd.i)s 

July 16 K Ifl. 6 ^ pm 

l^lll Murphy. < mnputer Consirlt.int 

Ceriter 132, MCC 

$100 

AutoCAD, lyevel U 

A continuation of Level I involving the 
most conunonly used Au»o( AD drawing 
.uid editing comm.u»ds Indudes tips for 
Inm-aslng produiilon Prerequisite 
Autot AD I a mcetmgs) 
. (i;fiHr!uesd.i)s 
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AutoCAD, tcvet III 

A , oritluuatlon of Level U InvoUing the 
tnntv advanced Aut<»t.AD feat ur.' s su( has 
layers bUn ks .ind dimensions Prercq 
ulslte. AutoCAD II (2 meetings) 
■ {f.362)Tuesd<l)s 

August 14 K 21. 6 ^) p<n 
Rill Murphy 
Center 132. MCC 
$100 
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VITEC 



JULY • AUGUST • SCPrCNBCII i99t THAIPiriQ mOQMN SCHCDULC 



The VtsUor Industry Training and education 
Center Is located In the former Maul Mews 
Building, at 107 Wahl no olaha, rrom MCC. 
take Ka ahumanu Avenue towards WalluKu. 
Turn left on Papa, and then Immediately 
right, up the hill on Wahl lloolaha, 

for more Information call 242 8522. 
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PmuUa rmcW\. Qroup 
Uyatt HegertcyfUul 

♦ TouriBtn Trtdtiing Couocif Gnmts 

(Dim) 

♦ MMut Motet AsBodation 



Register by phone 

using 
Mas^tcrCard or VISA 
242-8522 

You May Re(;ister 
By Mall 
By Phone 
in Person 



RBGISTRATION FORM 
^ mtof 

Ceut9*» jCouTM T0I* 



H§m» (l.at. PffH. MnMV* In*^) 
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JobTltlm 
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You ,V0 rogitWfM wh«n «o t»cciv« you« cf^^M 

REFUND POLICY: For ciMSses with 
less than 5 sessions, relunds will be 
made onty if withdrawal is made 
before the first session. For classes 
with more than 5 sessions, refunds 
will be made If request Is made prior 
to the second session. Refund 
payments take ^ 'vaeks to process. 
MCC VITBC reserves the right to 
cancel any course If circumstatwes 
warrant. 
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15 Mc .UipwtCM for (h« VUitor 

lndiM(i>. Level I 
15 Chooalnfl a Computer* 

1 5 Inlrodudlon lo MJcrocompulers 

16 AutoCAD. Levd t 
16 Dwic ConverMtlonal Ji^Nincftc, 
16 UndereUtfKlliMi Your CommunV- 

cjlion Style and Othcre * 
16 IWmIc Japanese for the VIsKor 
tndualiy, Level 1 

18 Tree Cmt for Improving Your 
Landscape 

19 Lotus I-2 3, Level I 

20 WorWr>o with Japanese Real i 
Estate Customers* j 

22 Hiuardous Materials— 
Plrat Responder Awareness* 

22 Quicken, Levd I 

23 AutoCAD, Level II 
23 Introdudlon to DOS 
23 Oral Communication Skills 

23 Maul's History, Culture, * Places 

24 Quicken, Level II 

25 tiectilcal Troubleshooting, Part II 

26 Lotus 12-3, Level II 
29 WordPeifea 5,1, Level I 
29 Quatro Pro 
31 rront Desk 
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I OSHA-Approved Da:>lc Hrst Aid* 
I WordPerfect 5.1, L* vel tl 



5 Inaewc Your Productlvily 
Throu^ Stress Redudlon 
5 Lotus 1-2-5. Level I 
5 The Master Builder 5 0 

5 Reservations Sales Training for 
Hotels fit Condominiums- 
SeUlnfl Over the l^lephone 

6 Intermedlale DOS 
6 Write fUght* 

8 Hard Disk Management 

9 Quicken, Level I { 
10 Quicken, Level II 
12 Lotus 12 3. Level II | 

] 13 Introduction to Mlaocomputeis | 

14 AutoCAD, Levd III i 
! 1 4 Doing Business wHh Japanese t 
I VIsHors 

i 14 Intro, to (he Tiavel Industry 
j 1 4 Say It In Hawaiian { 

15 Telephone Skills Workshop 
; 16 WordPerfect 5 1. Level I 

17 Seaetwial Skills 
; 19 Introduction to Paradox 
20 introduf mi to DOS 

20 Maul's history. Culture. Or Places 

2 1 Intro lo the Travel industry 
23 WoidPerfect 5 I , Uvel II ' 
26 Basic Japanese fur the Visitor 

Industry. Level it 
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26 One-Write Plus Accfjunllng, 
Level I 

27 Basic Conveisaltoital Japanese, II 
27 introduction to Microsoft Wmks ; 
2B Be Successful In the Workplace 
20 Onr Wrttc Plus Accounting. 

Uvel II 

29 Basic Japanese for the Vtsttoi 
Industry, Level 11 



3 WordPerfect 5,1, Levd I 

4 Advanced Tcchnlquea In 
Supervision* 

4 MlaosofI Works DMabase 
4 Your Professional image 
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9 Mlaosoft Word 5.5. Level I 
9 Quicken, Level t 
10 Creating Successful Cxhlbiu 
10 Dealing with DlfflcuK People 
10 Lotus 1'2'3, Levd 1 

10 WordPerfect 5 1. Levd 11 

1 1 Quicken. Level 11 

12 experience Maui's Archaeological 
Heritage (ie<lure 6r field trip) 

12 See Youiself on Video: Over- 
coining Pears of Spciiking Up 

13 Quicken Level III 

16 Microsofl Word 5 5. Uvel 11 

17 U)tUB 12 3, Levd 11 

17 WordPerfect 5 I. Level ill 

18 Serving the Japanese Quest 

20 introdudion to Microcomputers 

23 Desktop Publishing with 
Microsoft Word 

24 Desktop Publishing with 
WordPerfect 5. t 

25 Lotus i'2 3 Macros 

25 PC TelecofTununicAtJons 

26 Blueprint Reading Seminar 

26 Telecommunications Lab 

27 Introduction to DOS 

vV C(Kiponsofed with OlM 
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Mrs. Mink. Did I understand you, Lois, to say you are interested 
in Title XI, that you could not qualify because Maui is not urban.' 

Ms. Greenwood-Audant. I am not sure. ^ * , 

Mrs. Mink. Counsel pointed out Title XI under part A, has no 
limitation as to urban or not. Part B is the urban economic devel- 
opment section, so you could qualify under part A. 

Ms. Greenwood-Audant. Thank you for pointing that out. 

Ms. Pfund. Madam Chairman, Congressman William Jffferson, 
and Congressman Craig Washington, I am Rose T. Pfund, Ph.D.. 
Associate Director of the University of Hawaii Sea Grant College 
Program, School of Ocean and Earth Science and Technology. I am 
trrateful for this opportunity to present testi^pny before this I'ost- 
secondary Education Subcommittee of the House (>)mmittee on 
Education and Labor on behalf of the University of Hawaii Sea 
Grant College Program \ hich is one of a network of 28 Sea Urant 
Colleges located on the Great Lakes, the GuJf, and the East and 
West Coasts 

For the past two decades. Sea Grant Programs have contributed 
materially to the education of the public and the youth of th3 
Nation as well as to the development and training of scientists 
through our research programs. Sea Grant Extension propams 
transfer both technical and general advisory information to the 
public-at-large as well as to targeted audiences like fishermen, 
marine businesses, and governmental agencies that manage marine 

resources. , . u 

And more directly related to the purpose of this hearing, fcjea 
Grant Colleges and Programs have worked cooperatively with 
higher and lower educational systems to develop innovative ways 
to enhance the teaching of science. , . j *u a«o 

Sea Grant Colleges and Programs were established under the faea 
Grant Colleges and Programs Act of 1966, Public Law 89-688, as a 
unique partnership among governments, universities, and the pri- 
vate sector. The well-developed tradition of taking the talent and 
expertise of universities to the marketplace to address needs of so- 
ciety is common to all Sea Grant institutions. 

We are, however, in a dormant state because we are a victim ot 
the budget crunch in the seventies. I would like— and I am happy 
to hear you are entering into the record the white paper that was 
produced by a cooperative bunch of Sea Grant educators, and that 
in essence captures the thoughts of our programs on Marine-reiat- 
ed education, but focuses on science and science education. 

We see that, in this paper, that we need to not only focus our 
attention on the training of teachers, but also for the development 
of programs utilizing telecommunication systems as educational de- 
livery channels to extend the classrooms far beyond to the tar 
reaches of the world, and to enable real time student interaction 
with peers and scientists who may be in the next town or some tor- 
eign countries. , , n r 

The Sea Grant Colleges and Programs launch a pre-coUege focus 
because enrollment in college science programs across the coun- 
try— this is the seventies, continued to decline and it is still con- 
tinuing to decline. In retrospect, it should not have been surprising 
that students lacked the required foundation in math and science 
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at the secondary level to enable them to succeed in college level 
science courses. 

And that in domino effect, of course, the enrollment in secondary 
school science programs were also affected because there was really 
a lack of very basic and fundamentals in science education at the 
elementary school level. 

Since the existence of this domino effect is common knowledge, it 
is not conceivable the educational program developers are not 
aware of it. The fact remains programs are almost always devel- 
oped as seemingly implemented without consideration of the learn- 
er's developmental c'llture. I believe the culprit is more the lack of 
insufficient funding. 

While funding constraints hamper the ability of educators to 
plan an articulated program, it begins in kindergarten and contin- 
ues on to postsecondary levels, it is possible that the available re- 
sources may not necessarily be expended to implement an articu- 
lated program because of the discontinuity in the bureaucratic sys- 
tems that fund and administer programs. Without the ability or 
the will to plan holistically, our educational institutions will con- 
tinue to fail to alleviate the critical shortage of science and engi- 
neers needed if the United States is to maintain a leadership role 
in science and technology. 

If present trends are not corrected, it has been predicted by the 
turn of the century we will have a deficit of 500,000 scientists and 
engineers. 

And finally, the world is increasingly turning to science and 
technology to establish systems that affect all of our lives in such 
areas as communication, record keeping, operation of municipal 
amenities and services. Electronic devices are commonplace items 
in homes. 

Along with the necessity for survival knowledge of new technolo- 
gy, we, as citizens, will be faced with ethical and moral questions of 
genetic engineering and extraordinary life support mechanisms 
that affect the very basic values that we hold. These issues as well 
as continued scientific and technological leadership require a 
Nation that is literate in science and technology. I hope this Post- 
secondary Subcommittee will begin the long uphill battle to reverse 
the erosion of our country's leadership in science and technology 
and to enable our educational systems at all levels to prepare the 
citizens of this Nation to make the tough choices that they must 
face in the 21st century. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. Rose. 

Mr. Washington. I have one question for Dr. Greenwood. Are 
you eligible for Job Training Partnership Funds, and if so, have 
you applied for them, and have you tried cooperative ventures with 
the visitor industry, such as perhaps to set up a challenge grant 
program since they are going to be the long-term beneficiaries? We 
don t have anything like that, but what we find is a lot of our 
young people coining out of high school don't have the fundamen 
tal equivalent of a high school degree and what employers are com- 
plaining to the Congress about and what they are doing is re-train- 
ing them. 
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So it would be cheaper for them to do a cooperative venture with 
you, and to provide funds so you could do the work for them, be- 
cause essentially they are going to be the beneficiaries of all the 
training you are putting in. 

Ms. Greenwood-Audant. It is a very good point and well taken. 
I think if we were able to offer cooperative funds, we would get re- 
sponse from the companies here. There is one small sample of that 
at the State level where the Department of Business and Economic 
Development and Tourism has a Hawaiian value training program 
and it is matching funds, so it is— the State contributes 50 percent 
and the company contributes 50 percent and the hotels go buy into 
this program. 

At this point, the hotels have to pay completely for our pro- 
grams. The visiting industry is one of those very rapid up-and- 
coming kind businesses. 

The first thing to do is training. If we were able to say we can 
come in with a share, I think we would find a significant interest 
because with our full employment here, they also know they have 
to work with the local residents and they know they have to up- 
grade because they are trying to compete at a world-class level. 

They have to have that quality of service. So I think, yes, if we 
could do that, we would get a good response. 

Second to the JTPA, the Lahaina project was a JTPA project. 
However, generally, I have had an interest in JTPA. I checked it 
out initially when we started VITEC. 

One of the isiues here in the county because we are full employ- 
ment we don't necessarily have people that qualify for JTPA, so we 
can't usually squeeze under those JTPA qualifications. That is the 
problem. 

Mr. Washington. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Mink. Steven Miller, ASUH Senator, Associated Students of 
the University of Hawaii, Manoa; Jim Smith, private citizen; Kelly 
Van Blarcom, Sheila Bruening, Shelly Hao, students at Maui Com- 
munitv College; and Priscilla Mikell, counselor at Maui Communi- 
ty College. 

We will take Steven Miller first. 

STATEMENTS OF STEVEN MILLER, ASUH SENATOR, ASSOCIATED 
STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, MANOA; JIM 
SMITH, PRIVATE CITIZEN; KELLY VAN BLARCOM, SHEILA 
BRUENING, SHELLY HAO, STUDENTS, MAUI COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE; AND PRISCILLA MIKELL, COUNSELOR, MAUI COMMUNI- 
TY COLLEGE 

Mr. Miller. Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you 
on the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

My name is Steve Miller. I am the Academic Affairs Chairperson 
of the Associated Students of the University of Hawaii at Manoa 
which is the undergraduate student government. I am also 33 years 
old, a single parent with an 8 year old son, and am a 10 year mill- 

While the University of Hawaii at Manoa, with its 20,000-plus 
students, is the State of Hawaii's m^or provider of baccalaureate 
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and higher degree programs, our characteristics are similar to 
those all across mainland universities. 

The average age of our student population has risen to over 26 
years of age, over 56 percent of the students are women, the 
number of students with dependents is increasing, and the number 
of minority students is also increasing. These trends are nation- 
wide and are projected to continue well into the future. 

This means that the future and the very survival of the universi- 
ties themselves lies with meeting the needs and special circum- 
stances of the non-traditional student. These are non-traditional 
students who need to upgrade their skills to keep pace with the 
growing service economy skill requirements, these are the high 
school graduates who have jnraduated and now realize that in 1991 
they must have a BA, at minimum, if they want to obtain any 
degree of financial security, like that of their parents, and also the 
high school dropout who has worked to get their G.E.D. and have 
attended a community college, are all looking to the 4-year accred- 
ited university to provide the increased skills needed. 

I strongly support the passage of this reauthorization, but I have 
some concerns regarding several of the administration's proposals 
as outlined in the Secretary of Education's Summary of Changes 
sent to Congress. 

Title I Part A, which was created to provide grants to institu- 
tions to assist them in establishing programs for the continuing 
education needs of the American work force and adults. The ad- 
ministration's rationale for the repealing of this section is that 
"postsecondary institutions have readily adapted to these needs 
without Federal assistance or guidance." 

If the University of Hawaii is like other universities, this is not 
true. ^ . . 

At the University of Hawaii, our College of Continuing Educa- 
tion only offers one degree granting program, that is in psychology. 
The only reason that it is offered is because the professor who 
teaches the psychology courses has taken it upon himself to track a 
student's progress and act as an unofficial advisor. 

And after his upcoming retirement, there will be nothing avail- 
able. I have only been able to find three people who are making 
satisfactory progress towards a degree in the College of Continuing 
Education— two still have not graduated and it took the other 
person 8 years to get her diploma. . 

By assuming that non-traditional students' needs are being met 
just because they are a majority on campus makes one fatal flaw, 
that is that the student must still attend the university from 7:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 

People who have families to support, people who have mortgages 
on their houses and loans on their automobiles, and people who 
only want to upgrade their skills for advancement purposes at 
their current job, all cannot stop their lives to go to traditional 
daytime school. Therefore, the only alternative is to greatly expand 
continuing education programs that offer BA degrees and take ad- 
vantage of evening and weekend hours. This program needs to be 
continued and greatly expanded. 

If President Bush and the Nation's governors ever hope to 
achieve, or even come close to achieving the National Educational 
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Goal number five, which states that "by the year 2000 every adult 
American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship", we must realize that it ^inot 
be achieved by forcing non-traditional students through a tradition- 
al system. It is like forcing multi-shaped pegs through a singularly 
shaped hole— it doesn't work. , ^ » 

Next, the entire section of Title II, which was created to en- 
hance academic libraries and information technology systems is 
recommended to be repealed, citing that the development, mainte- 
nance, and improvement is the responsibility of Jtie institution. 
This is true, however, there are over a hundred libraries nation- 
Vfide that are designated as Federal repositories. This designation 
places the added financial burden of personnel, operating, and cap- 
ital improvements expenses onto the States and the institutions. In 
the case of our Hamilton Graduate Studies Library, this means an 
annual outlay of over $200,000 in costs and the maintenance of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 volumes. These federally-mandated costs 
should not be the responsibility of the States nor the institutions. 

Next in Title IV under the Guaranteed Student Loan System, 
the administration is proposing to add the requirement of a credit 
check and then if need be, a co-signer before a Guaranteed Student 
Loan can be obtained. While on the surface this seems like a good 
idea, we have to remember that non-traditional students may be 
coming to school already having debt obligations of a house, a car, 
medical expenses and other personal loans. 

Even those people who, like myself, have gone through some 
tough times and have hurt their credit, are coming to school to 
raise their standard of living so they can meet their obligations in 
the future. 

This also goes against the philosophy towards education which 
the Congress passed in 1974 which states that, "The Congress reaf- 
firms as a matter of highest priority the Nation's goal of equal op- 
portunity... that every citizen is entitled to an education to meet 
his or her full potential without financial barriers and limited onljj 
by the desire to learn and the ability to absorb such education. 

In summary, the cold war era is over. In the future, the very sur- 
vival of a nation and the individual will be dependent on a nation s 
economic productivity, flexibility and success that means that we 
must have a highly educated work force. 

Thank you for this opportunity and I can answer any questions 
you may have. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Smith. ^ , . , , , , 

Mr. Smith. Chairperson Mink, members of thib s'ibcommittee, i 
really appreciate this opportunity *^o be here and pr^s' n this testi- 
mony to you. „ . , .„ , 

My name is Jim Smith. I am a resident of this beautiful county 
in this most wonderful and democratic State of Hawaii. I am a tra- 
ditional postsecondary student and by that I mean I enjoy free use 
of Maui Community College library and the University of Hawaii s 
information resource. Policy decisions by the administration of this 
public institution may restrict and limit my use, so I am here today 
to present this testimony. In effect, the university system may 
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enact a policy which will effectively prevent citizen access to li- 
brary staff, who currently search at no cost for a documented re- 
quested. 

I am grateful for the opportunity and feel privileged to be able to 
participate in this decision-making process. 

I believe this to be a political and not an economic circumstance. 

It is my belief t. at in 1980, about the time the AIDs phenomenon 
erupted in our population, another kind of lethal virus entered our 
political system, when market strategists set in motion an effort to 
transfer government authority from law, an expression of the will 
of a m^ority of individuals, to the will of the individual. Individual 
will power being the authority underlying the principle of supply 
and demand", was thought to be superior and sellable. 

The big government platform of the Republican Party contained 
this objective. A most astonishing example of the weakness of our 
education system is tne continued success of this strategy. Why was 
it successful? What aspect of this idea is so attractive, yet so deadly 
to our system? . . . 

To the first question I submit this answer. The best way to win 
an argument when your premise is faulty is to change the subject 
of debate without your opponent realizing the subject has been 
changed. , , 

Voters and the Congress, members of both parties, have been 
caught up in just such a maneuver. The effect of this political ma- 
neuver, and the principle it hides must be debated if this form of 
government is to survive. 

Maui County was infected by this idea, when voters elected a 
mayor in 1980 whose administration embraced the idea that gov- 
ernment must submit to the rule of the market place, the rule of 
supply and demand. We are reeling from the effects. 

Community plans enacted by our Council to control growth were 
dismissed in favor of stimulating and accommodating the buying 
and selling of land. Today we have inadequate water sources, roads 
and a deteriorating social conditions. Developers cannot build be- 
cause of such inadequacies. 

Other legislative directives were arbitrarily enforced, which, 
again, stimulated the economy, yet devastated confidence in the in- 
tegrity of Government. Deregulation of this sort could no longer be 
tolerated. So it found expression in another form, with equally dev- 
astating consequences. 

Market strategies attacked the language of law, words that con- 
tain authority, ^'shall" and "will" were replaced by "may. The 
effect was to shift authority from the legislative directive to the im- 
plementor of the legislation. Along with this tactic came the use of 
words which suggest politically acceptable ideas but mean some- 

The word "competitiveness" contained in Section lOll(dXl) of 
Chapter 28, suggests that acquiring kno . idge is like playing foot- 
ball. It is not. The word "competitive" changes the subject. It 
places the power to determine a policy of who gets what, how much 
and for what purpose in the hands of the Secretary of Education. 
This authority belongs to the Congress, but you have given it away. 

And why does this power belong in the possession of the legisla- 
tive branch of government? Because all men are created equal 
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which means the perception of human dignity as possessed in equal 
amounts requires fairness. My changes for fairness are better with 
a government whose authority resides in the collective expression 
of will power. , /. . 

As the Bush Administration continues the process of transferring 
power from you, the process of destroying the goose that laid the 
gold egg— democracy which allows the existence of the perception 
of freedom, free enterprise— will continue. 

We must agree that free enterprise is one of the many conse- 
quences of democracy, not the cause of democracy. 

In preparation for this hearing, I reviewed a document entitled 
Educational Excellence for the Pacific Era— The Hawaii Plan, a 
study commissioned by the Hawaii Business Roundtable published 
in 1988 Two ideas underlie this study and are reflected by the use 
of the words "equity" and "Mandate." Equity is used in place of 
the word "equal" and the cause of the deficiencies in Hawaii s 
systt.n of public education is attributed to the idea of mandate. 

The report suggests that equal opportunity, the same opportunity 
is deemed inappropriate for the successful learning. And I believe 
this same idea has found expression in the law discussed here. 

I'he following suggested changes to Chapter 28 address the con- 
cerns I have expressed in this testimony. u u- 

I request that the following amendments be considered by this 
subcommittee: , 

One, that Section 1011 Purpose (aX2) be amendea to read: (20) to 
help strengthen the capacity of postsecondary institutions to -e- 
spond to the continuing education and information resource needs 
of adults, especially adults. . , , /-.a^x 

Two, that Section 1011 Purpose (b) be amended to include: dO) to 
insure equal opportunity and access for adults to benefits of public 

BClllC&^iOIl ITOSOUirCGS 

Three, that Section 1011 Purpose (cK2XB) be amended to read: to 
pay stipend or provide direct financial assistance to any individual 
participating in the programs established under this section, except 
to provide free, equal access to academic library information re- 
sources for adult private citizens regardless of participation in pro- 
grams established under this section. 

Four, that Section 1021(aK4) be amended to read college and uni- 
versity libraries in acquiring technological equipment; conducting 
research in information technology and provide free and equal 
access for adults to public information resources. 

Five, that Section 1029(f) be amended to read: grants under this 
part may be used only for books, periodicals, documents, magnetic 
tapes, computer software, phonographic records, audiovisual mate- 
rials, public use of typewriters and other related library 8«>[vices 
and materials— including necessary binding— and for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of networks for sharing library resources 
with other institutions of higher education and adult citizens. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to participate in this 
great democratic process. 

[The prepared statement of Jim Smith follows:] 
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July 2, X991 

Congresswoman Fatsy T. Mink and Members 

ot the subcommittee on Postsecondary Programs 

Committee on Education 

United States Congress 

Subjecti Testimony related to Postsecondary programs tor 

Nontraditionai Students tor public hearing held at 
Maui Community College, Kahului Maui. 

Congresswoman Mink, Members of this Subcommittee, 

My name is Jiro Smith. I am a resident ot this beautiful County 
in this most wonderful and Democratic state of Hawaii. I am a 
traditional post secondary student and by that I mean I enjoy free 
use of Maui Community College library and the University of 
Hawaii's information resource. Policy decisions by the 
administration of this public institution may restrict and limit mv 
use, so 1 am here today to present this testimony. 

1 am grateful for the opportunity and feel privileged to be 
able to participate in this decision-making process. 

This is a most serious time l- r anyone on Maui who believes 
that government and democracy are one and the same. That 
seriousness is compounded when Title 20, C-:'>pter 28, Subchapter I - 
Postsecondary Programs tor Nu.^traditlona Student is considered in 
context of the political philosophy ripping this County and Nation 
apart . 

I've organized this statement in three partsi Part one will 
provide you with a political context for consideration in terms of 
this testimony; part two will concern our education system in terms 
of this context and part three will contain suggested amendments to 
Title 20, Chapter 28, Subchapter I and Subchapter II. 



Part One 



In 1980, about the time the A.I.D.s phenomenon erupted in our 
population, another kind of lethal virus entered our political 
system, when market strategists set in motion an effort to transfer 
government authority from law, an expression ot the will of a 
majority of individuals, to the will of the individual. Individual 
will power being the authority underlying the principle of supply 
and demand", was thought to be superior and sellable. 

The Big Government platform of the Republican Party contained 
this objective, (exhibit A) A most astonishing example of the 
weakness of our education system is the continued success of this 
strategy. WhyV What is it about, what aspect of ^his idea is so 
attractive, yet so deadly to our system? 

I submit this answer. The best way to win an argument when 
your premise is faulty is to change the subject of debate without 
your opponent realizing the subject has been changed. 
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Voters and the Congress, members ot both parties have been caught 
up in ]ust such a maneuver. 

We've been distracted from the underlying principle ot 
Democracy, that all men are created equal, which places the same 
value on each ot us. I cdll that value 'human dignity". It's not 
subject to change, it is a religious value, moral at its center, as 
compared to value in the market place which Is essentially "amoral" 
and suDiect to rapid change. 

The ettect ot this political maneuver, and the principle it 
hiaes must be debated it this torm ot government is to survive. 

Let me give you an example: 

Maui County was intected by this 
Idea, when voters elected a Mayor in 1980 whose administration 
embraced the idea that government must submit to the rule ot the 
market place, tue rule ot supply and demand. We are reeling trom 
the ettects. Community Plans enacted by our Council to control 
growth were dismissed in tavor ot stimulating and accommodating the 
buying and selling ot land. Today we have inadequate water sources, 
roads, and a deteriorating social condition. Developers cannot 
build because ot such inadequacies. 

Other legislative directives 
were arbitrarily entorced, which again stimulated the economy, yet 
devastated confidence in the integrity ot Government. (Exhibit B) 
Deregulation ot this sort could no longer be tolerated. So it 
tound expression in another form, with equally devastating 
consequences . 

Market strategists .ttacked the 
language ot law, words that contain authority, shall t.id will were 
replaced by "may". (Exhibit C) The ettect was to shitt authority 
trom the legislative directive to the implementor ot the 
legislation. Along with this tactic came the use of words which 
suggest political acceptable ideas but mean something else. 

The word "competitiveness' contained in Section 1011, (di (1) 
ot Chapter 28, it suggests that acquiring knowledge is like playing 
football. It is not! The word "competitive" changes the subject, it 
places the power to determine a policy ot who gets what, how much 
and for what purpose. This authority belongs to the Congress, but 
you've given it away. 

And why does this power belong in the possession ot the 
legislative branch ot government? Because all men are created equal 
which means the percepcion ot haman dignity as possessed in equal 
amounts requires fairness. My chances for fairness are better witn 
a government whose authority resides in the collective expression 

"^As ^the*^' Bush Administration continues the process of 
transferring power trom you, the process ot destroying the "Goose" 
that laid the "golden egg", ( Democracy wh ich allows the existence 
ot the perception ot freedom, tree enterprise) will continue. 
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We must agree that free enterprize is one ot many consequences 
ot Democracy, not the cause ot democracy. 



In preparation tor this hearing I reviewed a document entitled 
Educational Excellence tor the Pacific Era ~ Th'j Hawaii Plan a 
study commissioned by the Hawaii Business Roundtable published in 
1988. Two Ideas underlay this study and are rotlccted by the use 
ot the words "equity" and "mandate". Equity is used in place ot 
the word "equal" and the cause ot the deticiencies in Hawaii's 
System ot public education is attributed to the idea of "mandate". 
(Exhibit D) 

The report suggests that equal opportunity, the "same" 
opportunity is deemed nappropnate tor the successtul learning. 
And I believe this same idea has found expression in the law 
discussed here. 



The tollowing suggested changes to Chapter 28 address the 
concerns I've expressed In this testimony. 

I request that the following amendments be considered by this 
Subcommittee : 

1. That Section 1011 Purpose (a) (2) be amended to read^ (20) to 
help strengthen the capacity ot postsecondary institutions to 
responded to the continuing education and intorraation resource 
needs ot adults, especially adults - 

2. That Section 1011 Purpose (b) be amended to include: (10 1 to 
insure equal opportunity and access tor adults to benefits ot 
puJJlic education resources. 

3. That Section 1011 Purpose (c) (2) IB) be amended to readi to pay 
stipends or provide direct financial assistance to any individual 
participating in the programs established under this section, 
except to provide free, equal access to ecademic library 
information resources tor adult private citizens regardless ot 
participation in programs established under this section. 

4. That Section 1021 (aj <4) be amended to read college and 
university libraries in acquiring technological equipment; 
conducting research m information technology and provide tree and 
equal access tor adults to public intormation resources. 



Part Two 



Part Three 
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5 •»'^dt Section 1029 ( £ ) be amended to readi Grants under this part 
may be used only tor books per iodic Ms . documents, magnetic tapes, 
computer software, phonographic ecords, audiovisual materials, 
public use ot typewriters and other related library services and 
materials (including necessary binding) and tor the establishment 
and maintnance of networks tor sharing library resources with other 
institutions ot higher education and adult citizens. 
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rtl# ftduetimi mid tpending retlrMinI wiU rtiion 
Ihi 3mrin§t «nd inptitmint nttdid to cftM mw 
jobs, incriM living itwd^di, 4ni mtOTi our 
compttitivt position in the world* 

And here are a few ptnfnphf from the 1980 RqmbU' 
can pljtfonnrcljtingtoBigGoveniincot 

It is tim for ch&ngs^tim4 to d4'mph4siu big 
bweMucrscits^timt to shift th* focus of nttioruU 
pontics from inponding govemmints power to 
th4t of restoring the strength of smMller communi- 
ties such ii the f^miiy, the rieighborhood, gnd the 
workpUce. 

Governments power to take and tsx, to regU' 
Ut* m%d require, has elready reached extravagant 

proportions* As governments powtr continues to 
grow, the consent of the giovemed will ^4minish. 
Republicans support an end to the growth of the 
federal government and pledge to return the de- 
cision-making proceu to the smaller communities 
of society. 

The emergence ofpoUciesand programs which 
will revitaliie the free enterprise system end re* 
verse the trend toward regulation is essential To 
sustain the it plementation of such policy, it is 
necessary to tatse the public awareneu and under- 
standing that our free enterprise fystem is the 
source of all income, government and private, and 
raise the individuats awareness of hit or her vested 
interest in its growth and vitality . . . 

Our states and localities have the talent, wis- 
dom, and determination to respond to the variety 
of demands made upon them. Block grants and 



What Can the Government Dc9 111 
ftvenue sharing provide heal gomnwml mUh Ikt 
means and the fiexibility to solve their m/m fr^ 
lems in ways most appropriate for Mct kitie. Un^ 
like categorical granU, tikey do noi JmI iHIm mti 
localities into prioriUei assd naadi ftmlmi ^ 
Washington. They ma also wsora ffSciml hmmm 
block granU and revenue skarirtg wAem ha4k Ml 
government and the fedend gprnrrma^i fnm lki 
costly and complicated procest of progtm ■^Mw 
tiont implementaiiont and reviem atiocieded with 
the categorical grant system . , « 

When we mistakenly rely on government to 
solve all our problems we ignore the abiUtiet of 
people to solve their own problemt. We pUdgt to 
renew the dispersion of power from ike federal 
government to the states and localitieL But tkU 
will not be enough. We pledge to e^tertd the proc- 
ess so that power can be transferred at well to non- 
governmental institutions. 



There was really nothing my new in ihoae ilatMMOti, 
of couttf . What'i new, however, wti that in 1980 Aaeri* 
cani finAlly gave the Republicani a mandate to put their 
philosophy into practice. The public's frustration with lod 
diuppointment In Big Covemmcot had finallf itadbed 
the limit. 

And this revolution at th* voting booth came ncoe too 
soon. In the haU century thvough the lOTOs, the gormi* 
ment's rote in the economy hi s grown from near aero into 
a monumental monstrosity. B rtween 1929 and Co be 
ipeciSc, toul federal purcliva of goods and icnricci skf* 
rocketed from |1..1 billion to |I67 billion-a bctor of Ifgl 
Inflation contributed to the swelling figures, lo be wrt. 
But even on the same current-doUar bttii» the ntlioo't 
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if Policy kMpschangfhg 

\1 As • KMl otite profesiiooil for 
S over 20 yem, I «m cooiumily 
amazed at ifae zeal and kmcnrattve 
1^ ways in whkh the county «Bon)eys 
^ imetpret the existing building codes. 
Throu^ three administrations their 
inteipietations on agricultiiral land 
have gone from building guest hous- 
es, ix. cottages, to no conages but 
faim dwellings, to only one dwellmg 
being pennitted. 

All these decisions have been ad- 
ministrative, quietly and without any 
cooununity input The codes haven't 
changed, just the intapretatioos. 

U makes our job u a Realtor diCn- 
cult and anyone who is thinking of 
purchasing property leery because 
guidelines seem to float, depending 
on the wind. 

Donna P. Ting 
WaUuku 
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JuH 5 i!38 W'9a 

• • - c ^ -9 iPff'^H'tP'*''^ .9.? ™ CORPORAnON COUNSEL 

■!«WULU«U,MMN,H«WMIMm t^' ^ '■ -V" ^ - 

TiUMONi (ten M»n40 

MEHO TO: Council Chairman Goro Hokama^;^:^^ 
F R 0 M: Guy A. Haywood, Oaputy *Coinporattw^^€o«iia*^ 
SUBJECT: LWOR^LICENSE FEES ^(COW^.IO) , _ .-^t. 

In your'iiay 7, 1990 \attar you raquaitad tha following: . . 

1) ' wbathar undar ..Rula 5-^1 (b) of tha Rulai ;,and Ragulatibns 
of tha'Z<i<iuor Control cocnmiiilon a licanaaa ii aubjact to a 
baalc faa and a parcantaga fao or only ona faa which was mada 
up of tha graatar of tha two. 

-2) 'An applanation of tha Impact on Rula •5-i(b) on large 
and small licansaas. • .1 

3) Nhathar Rula S-l(b) satisfias tha intant .of Hawaii 
Ravlsad Statutas S2B1-17.5. 

I. Tha nilas and ragulatlons of tha tiquor Control Cofflmlsslon 
stata a basic raa or a parcantaaa faa must ba assa:isad, but 
practical application of tha rul# raquiras thay both ba 
ass—sad ^ ' 

Ruia 9*1 (b) statas: 

Licansaas... shall ba subjact to tha basic faa or 
a parcantaga faa, whichavar is graatar. 

Tha rula lists tha basic faas for tha diffarant clasaas 
of licansas and providas a formula for computing tha percantaga 
f« . Tha parcantaga figura is calculatad with tha following 
formula: 

EE - BF -C - PERCEMTACE 

KS 

BE - Estimatad Expandituras (currant fiscal yaar) 
BF - Basic Faas (currant fiscal ysar) 
C - Carryovar (prior fiscal ysar) 
EGS - Estimatad Gross Salas (currant fiscal yaar) 
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Council Chairman Goro Kokama . 
Juna 4, 1990 * , 

Paga 2 

Onca^'*'^ t)?a'^'i;^rcM^^ . Dapartmant 

imiltipliaa it by a licanaaa^a^groaa aalaa for 'that > yaar. This 
gives tha parcantaga faa;foruaach Jlicanaaa. 

aai t't^tmrn iUdfttJit 

Although tha nila iAdicataa tha Dapartmant is raquirad 
to charga ona faa or tha othar,;' a, litaral application of tha 
rula is unraalistic, ^'^^^ 

' I raviaitad tha Dapartmant . racorda for last yaar and 
appliad tha litaral intarpratatien of tha nila. xf you taka tha 
baaic faa or parcantaga faa tha raault vaa an oparating daficit 
for tha Dapartmant. Tha languaga aaaow to indicata ona or two 
faaa ahould ba chargad, but if you do ao tha formula doaa not 
raisa anough monay for tha Dapartmant* ' * - " * 

Tha Dapartmant haa bMn charging all licanaaaa both tha 
baaic faa and 'tha parcantaga faa.* Tha licansaa whoaa quaationa 
cauaad thia avaluation waa traatad tha aama aa all othara. Tha 
Dapartmant baliavaa "tha basic.faM ara *craditad* by subtracting 
tham in tha calculation of tha parcantaga amount and thara is no 
naad to subtrsct tham again. " •*'^:;.;-'':^ 

Unfortunatalyy tha litaral application of tha rula doaa 
not ganarata anough aicfhay for tha Dapartmant. Also tha daficit 
will ba *mada up" naxt yaar. It carriaa ovar to tha coming yaar 
In tha paocantaga calculation. Tha faaa will incraaaa to covar 
any i loaa from tha pravious yaar, ;and any daficit will balanca 
out in favor of tha Dapartmant. 

I will advisa tha ^ Coniaaion to conaidar an 
intarpratation of tbm rula which allows for a balancad budgat, 
otharwiaa thay ara dafaating tha basic purposa of tha rula, 
irraapaetiva of its languaga. I will also adviaa tham to changa 
tha languaga of tha rula to avoid furthar confusion^ f-^/O 

Rulaa of statutory construction raquira^'^f^^ < 
intarpratation that doas not produca an absurd rasult. (Saa, 
waikiki Raaort Hotal. Inc. V. City and County of Honolulu, 63 

HaiT SJIT HaTrj lEa commiaaion anould aupport an 

intarpratation which suatains tha PMq»iM fifJtharula; to raisa 
funds and not to craata a daficit. ^ $ m t > u>^ ""^^ 

I will also racoaissnd tha Commisaion avaluata tha 
formula for calculating tha parcantaga faa. : ubtraction of tha 
tha baaic faaa from tha oparating budgat lowara tha parcantaga 
calculation and raquiraa tha addition of both 'mb. I do not 
hava tha background to avaluata tha long-tarm affacta of tha 
fonmila, but it doaa not raflact a •trua- parcantaga 
ralationahip batwaan tha dtiipartmant budgat and tha liquor 
racaipts • 
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Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 
Ms. Blarcom. 

Ms. Blarcom. I am sorry you don't have my testimony. 

I am here on behalf of the students, of course. I am currently a 
peer counselor at the Women's Center, downstairs, and will be 
working in Student Services for the summer. 

I have come in contact with many students and our goal is to 
help women with barriers to academic success. One of these mcgor 
barriers is financial aid, I have seen many women come in to the 
office, would love to come to school. I have the ability, I don't have 
the way. I have three ki<k. I am divorced. I don't have anywhere to 
start. 

The problem is thev say I own a home. Do I sell my home to 
return to school? And it seems a little ridiculous, but that is the 
bind women are in. They have to stay here and support their fami- 
lies. 

Many times they are housewives, they don't have anywhere to 
go. They are in that vicious circle of welfare, they want to get off 
and go to school, but there is no financial aid for them because of 
their asset 

The tuition may seem small to residents, but when you think 
about the 20 hours they have to spend out of work, the job site, and 
come to school, it creates an even larger barrier for them. 

They have to provide child care. And we are running into the 

f>roblem where the community resources are running out. They are 
iterally dependent upon MCC to provide them with child care and 
financial aid, which a lot of them are not receiving for one reason 
or another. , , 

I am here today to speak for these women and other mmorities 
that work with us. Retention is very difficult at this college. 
Women have a 60 percent dropout rate on its own, without the in- 
creased worry of financial aid. They want to go to school, but they 
find for one reason or another in the middle of the semester they 
have to drop out because they can no longer pay the rent. 

Minorities are the same way. I have one student who dropped 
out three times. I called him up and tried to ^et him back. The 
problem is his parents can't name him on their income tax, but 
they will not fund his education. 

Another lady who owns two homes and two kids and she wants 
to attend school and has a 4.0, and cannot come back. I would just 
like you to be aware of these things. 

School is very non-traditional. The average age is 29 years. Many 
women are returning as well as minori^^ies and have family, as I 
believe Mr. Miller does. . , .j 

There is no way you can do it unless you nave that financial aid 
and child care. I thank you very much for coming today. 
Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 
Sheila. 

Ms. Bruening. Hi. I am one of the non-traditional students at 
this college. I am 29, a single parent. I have a daughter 3 years old, 
and since mv daughter was 6 months old, I have been trying to 
return to college. 

I have had to drop out twice and each time it was because of fi- 
nancial reasons that I had to drop out. At this point I am going 
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into triv3 nursing program and I am on DSSH right now, but I am 
trying to find a way to get out. 

My major financial obligation is child care. It costs $400 a month 
to put my daughter into child care. Three dollars an hour, which 
doesn't sound like much, but when you add it up and you include 
some time you have to study and you can't study with a two year 
old running around everywhere in your house. By the time you add 
it up, it is even more than rent if you are renting a room. 

Ever since I have been back at this college, I have brought mv 
daughter with me for three semesters. She has been in classes with 
me. This last semester I finally got a babysitter for her and I had 
to change babysitters three times, v/hich can be rather traumatic 
in the middle of classes, middle of finals or mid-terms and your 
babysitter decides to go back to work and not babysit anymore. 

And one of the main problems is there is nothing for children 
under 3 year olds and it is very hard to find any child care for any- 
body under 3 years old. 

You are stuck in this system for at least 3 years and there are a 
lot of moms out there that want to get out. One of my best friends 
is a single parent and has four kids. She wants to return to school, 
but how can she? She is working all she can just to pay rent and 
put food in their mouths. 

It has been said that yes, we need child care here, but I am 
asking you to please give some money to U3 so we can return to 
schooL It would be a big load off DSSH, if you can get these ladies 
back in school, get a job so they can make enough money to sur- 
vive. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Hao. 

Ms. Hao. I am a student here at Maui College. I am married. I 
have one 2 year old child. I am a financial aid recipient last year 
and without the financial aid, I don't think J 'vould have been able 
to attend college, because one of my big problems was to find child 
care. It was very expensive and as Maureen said, there is nothing 
for 3 year olds. 

And I would be able to finance part of it, but I had to deplete my 
whole savings. If it keeps continuing that way, I am afraid I won t 
be able to continue college. So I feel that financially it is very im- 
portant. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 

Priscilla Mikell, the counselor at Maui Community College. 

Ms, Mikell. Good afternoon. Honorable Chairperson Patsy Mink 
and other distinguished members of the committee. 

As I stated, I am Priscilla Mikell and I am a counselor at Maui 
Community College. 

Before I go on with my impromptu comments, I would like to ac- 
knowledge and thank these three young ladies who, on the spur of 
the moment, were willing to come forward and speak before this 
distinguished body. 

I think they did a fantastic job without any advanced prepara- 
tion. I, too, apologize for not having preparod testimony and I 
really appreciate the opportunity to come at this last moment and 
speak to you in support of the reauthorization. 
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You have already heard several speakers talk about the impor- 
tance of this ad^-especially from a student perspective. You have 
heard about othe* kinds of administrative issues that need to be 
addressed and I would like to strongly echo the need for financial 
aid, the importance for fmancial aid for the non-traditional stu- 
dents that are now really, as you have heard before, becoming our 
traditional students, the need for financial aid to enable them to 
come back to school, improve their own, as well as oftentimes their 
family future's well-being. , ^ 

As you have heard, the average age here at Maui Community 
College is approximately 29, and I think an average of 56 percent 
female students. So, again, you can hear the consistency and the 
demographics of our new traditional student population. 

For tluit reason there are two issues I would like to address 
which I think are really important regarding eligibility for finan- 
cial aid. One of them is the need for the administration to take a 
look at one of the restrictions on eligibility for financial aid. My 
understanding is that students who have a first bachelor degree 
are not eligible specifically for the Pell Grant and the National De- 
fense student loan. I understand they are eligible for the Stafford 
loan, which at this time is approximately $2,600 maximum for full 
time students in college. 

When you take a look, as they stated, they are re-entrants. Mr. 
Miller stated family obligations, family debts. When you look at 
$2,600 as an only source of aid that they will be eligible for, I think 
it is important to re-think the eligibility for other types of aid. In 
particular, I work with many nursing students, and in that field, in 
particular, we are experiencing many adults that are coming back 
and beginning second careers. 

They have already earned e first bachelor's degree, have estab- 
lished careers and have decided that they would like to venture off 
into another area, for various reasons, and these students have ex- 
perienced difficulty. The only aid that they are eligible for is Staf- 
ford and that is very minimal. , U1- 

Our nursing students have extraoidinary time and work obliga- 
tions as compared to our general student population so they ara 
not able to work as many part-time hours, or even full-time as 
maybe other students might be able to. So that is onp area I have— 
from working with students in the trenches- -observed and heard 
from students and I would like to encourage you to take a look at. 

The other area is related to re-entry adults. My understanding, 
eligibility for financial aid is based on what is known as base year 
income, which is the previous year income. Again, with regard to 
reentry adi'lts, many of them, befoi-e making that important deci- 
sion to come back to school, even part time, have established jobs. 
Many of them are working two jobs just to support themselves and 
make a living in this high economy. 

And so for them to be able to come back to school means they 
will have to quit a job or reduce their work hours. When y ju look 
at the previous year income, they would have the makings of sub- 
stantially more income in the previous year which makes them in- 
eligible tor financial aid and for them to come to school they will 
experience a reduction in their income. 
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I know there is a clause called "professional judgment." Unfortu- 
nately, though, I think that many students, although the financial 
aid office does attempt to inform students of this provision, many 
students are either, don't really understand it or they feel discour- 
aged, they feel intimidated to pursue that process. 

They get the student aid report, which is a letter that comes to 
them telling them whether they are eligible or ineligible and many 
times we see students who get the letter telling them they are not 
eligible for Pell, but they don't understand that. 

They think they are not eligible^ period, and they stop. They do 
not pursue it. 

These are two areas I would encourage you to take a lOok at. 1 
would encourage any kind of modifications or adjustments that can 
be made to take into consideration the special needs and conditions 
of the re-entr/ adults. 

Thank yov. 

Mrs Mink. Thank you very much, Priscilla. 

I wanted to inform my colleagues, Priscilla, that you are the re- 
cipient of the State's award for the most outstanding counselor of 
the year. I just had the pleasure of presenting my own personal 
awHrd to you for your services. I can see why you have distin- 
guished yourself in your profession, and it is demonstrated by your 
presence here and by bringing your ttudents you have shown how 
much you care about how they are doing in their particular efforts 
to improve themselves. 

My colleagues have any questions? 

Mr. Jefferson. I don't have any questions. Madam Chairwoman. 

I want to take this moment, though, which I suppose is the clos- 
ing moment, or one of the closing moments of this presentation 
today, to thank you once again for your leadership in bringing the 
hearings to Hawaii and to the neighboring islands. 

I have heard the islands described, neighboring to the homeland 
of Honolulu. I think it says a lot about your attitude towards 
reaching out and serving everyone who is in need of service. 

I am very proud to be a part of what you are doing and I hope 
that our efforts here will yield the results that are prayed for by 
the witnesses who have come before us today. 

I particularly want to thank this panel for the work they did to 
prepare themselves. The work we do in Washington— as we said 
yesterday, it is for the students. 

I arn pleased to hear that you are benefiting from what we have 
done over the years. I am also pleased to hear >our criticism so we 
can put into position and benefit more. M»-. Smith has shown his 
great faith in this system. I want to tell him you encourage each of 
Uh, I am sure, to continue in our efforts the deliberation and effort 
that f.t takes to vindicate the hope you have expressed here in our 
democracy and in our way of getting things done. 

We are here to listen to you, which is the first step of bein^ a 
good representative and then to go back and try to do something 
about what you did. , Xi. 

Thank jrou and tharik all the citizens who participatec loday. It 
makes a big difference to all of us. . 

I have not had the occasion to vieit Hawai' before. My wife is 
here with me. It is a wonderful opportunity. We have had to work 
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throughout the time we have been here which has been a mixture 
of exhUaratioD and a disappointment at the same time. Disappomt- 
ment because we don't have enough time to take advantage of all 

it has to offer. , . ^ .li. i r r^u- 

Thank you very much for lettmg me participate in the lite oi this 
community and I really want to thank our chairwoman again for 
what she has done to serve our Nation. 
Thank you very much. _ 
Mf. Washington. If I may, I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Jefferson, and 
in particular, to join in thanking you for giving me this opportuni- 
ty to have my eyes opened even more. , ^.i.- i j t 
Sometimes we look at things in too narrow a focus, I think, and l 
certainly know— that is, try to know of the needs in my communi- 
ty. It is both disheartening and frustrating and reassuring to know 
the people in your community feel the same way and suffer the 
same problems. The law is not working for the benefit of the 

I think that demonstrates the wisdom and foresight you have, 
Mada -n Chairwoman, in bringing us here and giving us this oppor- 
tunity. I do feel something significantly positive will come from the 
opportunity that we have had, not only to see the beautiful land 
and beautiful people, but to hear about the problems that affect 
your constituents as they do the rest of us. , . , , 

Let me say to all of those who have testified, I think there is a 
thread that permeates the testimony I heard here, together with 
the testimony we heard on the island of Hawaii yesterday. Just 
using the persons on this panel as an example, I find at least a 
common thread in what Mr. Miller had to say in pointing out some 
areas and recommendations he wanted to make— and a good deal 
of common sense. , . . 

I could not, frankly, disagree with any of the recommendations 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Miller wanted to make with respect to changes 
in the law. That really is what democracy is. 

Thomas Jefferso. envisioned democracy in which a representa- 
tive government, everyone was represented by someone. 

Not necessarily the person in whose geographical area you have 
to live, but someone. Patsy Mink represents true and well her con- 
stituents. She is a fighter for human rights and fighter fo' hunian 
dignity. I would say that in Houston, Texas. I am not just saying 
that because I am here with her constituents. 

I would say that to any group of people. You don t know me, but 
I hope over my service in CJongress you will come to know I speak 
what is on my mind, without fear or favor. Let me say I share your 
frustrations. I see and feel those frustrations. „ , . 

We are close. The system is set up to be for you. Each of you 
have testified in his or her own way beginning with the first panel 
and going through the last counselor. , 

There are things that need to be changed aoout it. There are 
things that don't make sense. When you are trying to get from 
here to there and tiying to serve people and you find rather than a 
highway being built foi- them, you find stumbling blocks put m 
their way, it seems very frustrating to keep sight of the goal that 
this is supposed to be for you. 
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It is supposed to provide you with an opportunity to get an edu- 
cation and when you can't get child care, it — that is a greater 
stumbling block as not being able to graduate from high school, to 
get in at all 

I am not going to say we will change these things tomorrow, but 
I will say on behalf of these colleagues and I expect CJongresswom- 
an Mink will be in the Congress a long time, I expect CJongressman 
Jefferson will be in the CJongress a long time— I don't know wheth- 
er I will be there lung or not. That doesn't matter. 

It seems to me we ought to do something about this problem. 
You know this is a very difficult and arduous process. It ought not 
to be, but it is. 

It seems to me we ought to be able to find a way to touch the 
hearts of the men and women, as you have frankly touched mine 
here today. We have to find a way. If chis is a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people, then by God, the Con- 
gress of the United States, as a representation of you, must be able 
to find a way to deal with these problems. 

We all came to where we are in different boats. That does not 
natter. We are all in the same boat now. It does not matter where 
you came from or who you are. This is America and America prom- 
ises its people certain things, and when it fails to deliver the gov- 
ernment has not done what it is supposed to do. 

As three people who represent you in the Congress of the United 
States, I promise you here today if you will not despair — and not 
get up — it will not happen tomorrow, but I will never forget the 
emotional testimony I heard here today. Every time the subject 
comes up, I have the opportunity to do something about taking 
those stumbling blocks and making stepping stones out of them. 

I will remember the fact it does not make sense you can't get day 
care for your child so you can get education. You mentioned the 
young lady who has a 4.0, it makes you want to scream. Here is 
somebody with all the potential looking for an opportunity, an op- 
portunity that is supposed to be written in the law that we say and 
we think sometimes maybe the law is good, but it is interpretation 
of the law is wrong. 

If you will do this for me, if you will not give up on this end, and 
not despair, give out sometimes, but not give up. I promise you I 
will not give up. And I will continue working with other men and 
women in the subcommittee and full committee and in the full 
Congress. 

We wil] make your story told so wherever we find these road- 
blocks that stand in your way and stand in the way of your friends 
and neighbors that want to net an education, that want to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities, one day before too long I promise you we 
will remove the stumbling blocks and all the other people that 
would be— you have the courag^^ to go ahead and do it anyway. 

I know each one of you knc i 10 or 20 or 30 or 100s of people 
like yourselves, ''.ne cold war ; over. The morpy we used to be 
spending on bombs and missile^ we ought to be spending on people. 

We borrowed from your future and your parent's future for the 
last 20 years. We don't need to guard ourselves against this enemy, 
they aren't there anymore. 
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They promised then we were going to take these resources and 
build a strong defense. We don't need a strong defense anymore. It 
is like taking the money I ought to take to send my children to 
school to build a fence. , , , , . ^-c 

When I don't need the fence anymore, I don t have any justifica- 
tion of taking the life bread from my children. You are my chil- 
dren. You watch on C-Span and you will see how difficult it is— 
and it won't be easy— but I promise you we are going to turn 
around that military budget like Patsy Mink was doing before it 
was popular to do it and we will put the money where it belongs, in 
educating our people, because that is the strength of America. 

Thank you. , . 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you so much, CJongressman Washington. 

You can see why I feel so fortunate to have had these two gentle- 
man coming here to participate in these hearings. We were told 
yesterday that this is the very first congressional hearings that 
have come to the State of Hawaii on the subject matter of higher 
education. 

So your presence here today has made a great difference. You 
have triggered out this fantastic statement from Congressman 
Washington, and I know that he means every bit of it and we are 
all going back to our work and committee and try to translate your 
feelings and thoughts to our other colleagues who were not as for- 
tunate to be able to join with us on this trip. Everything you have 
said, all the words that you have put down in this testimony will 
be taken back to Washington and we will get to work to see that it 
can be translated into a new philosophy, a new outreach to our stu- 
dents and make the higher education bill a living document which 
finally guarantees to our people all across the country the educa- 
tional opportunity that we all believe our country not only owes it 
to our people but was required to make possible. 

That is what America means to me and why I am so happy to be 
back in the Congress and on the committee that I started with 
years ago, because this is the future and you are the future. And so 
we are going to work together to make that possible. 
• Before I conclude the hearings, I want to insert for the record, 
with my colleagues' permission, a statement prepared especially tor 
this Maui meeting by Senator Inouye, so with your approval, the 
statement will be inserted in this record at this point. 

My thanks again to Congressman Jefferson and Congressman 
Washington and the two staff people for coming to this hearing 
and making it possible, and my special thanks to Dr. Clyde baka- 
moto, provost of Maui Community College for making all the ar- 
rangements to make this hearing possible. 

Thank you very much. The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair.] 
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